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THE CULTIVATOR. j 
TO IMPROVE THE SOIL AND THE MIND. 


Our three first Volumes. 


{G@- The second edition of vol. 1, and the first edition 
of the 2d and 3d vols. of the Cultivator, being about 
expended, and the demand for them continuing unabat- 
ed, we are printing another edition, which will be com- 
pleted with all despatch. Orders will, in the mean 
time, be received, and the volumes forwarded as soon 
as published. When completed, stitched and bound 
volumes will be forwarded to our agents in Boston, N. 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Alexandria, &c. 

§g- Our brethren of the type, who have borrowed 
any of the cuts belonging to the three first volumes, are 
requested to return them without delay. 

















{- We treat our readers, in this number, with more 
than thirty interesting communications from correspond- 
ents, residing in different states, upon various branches 
of rural economy—and almost the whole of them are 
from practical, intelligent farmers. We doubt whether 
there is a periodical in this country, or any other, so 
well sustained by the voluntary contributions of prac- 
tical farmers. 





Mr. Coleman’s Report. 

We proceed to notice, according to promise, the 
first report of Mr. Coleman, on the agricultural sur- 
vey of Massachusetts, embracing the county of Es- 
sex. The object of an agricultural survey, our read- 
ers we presume need not be told, is to describe a dis- 
trict of country, its soil, sources of fertility, products 
and farming operations—and whatever may be useful 
to the state, in promoting the improvement of agri- 
culture, developing its sources of wealth, and multi- 
prying the comforts and enjoyments of its inhabitants. 

he report before us is well calculated to promote 
these primary and legitimate objects of civil govern- 
ment. By a faithful detail of the best practices in 
husbandry—and many of those described in the re- 
port are well deserving of commendation,—the farm- 
ers of the state are enabled mutually to profit by the 
skill and improvements of each other,—each one may 
adopt whatever he finds excellent in the practice of 
others—and thus render the intelligence of all in a 
measure subservient to his individual profit. Besides, 
to quote from the report— 

“Tf the survey results in no other good, it will pre- 
sent, I hope, in their true light, the motives which the 
children of Massachusetts have to stay at home. Her 
rewards to industry, enterprise, and good conduct, di- 
rected by intelligence, and under the guidance of tem- 
perance and prudence in the cultivation of her soil, are 
sufficient to satisfy every reasonable desire. Her social 
institutions and privileges are pre-eminent; and such 
as no new and unsubdued territory can expect to reach, 
under the most favorable circumstances, even in half a 
century. 

“Filial reverence and affection are honorable traits 
of character, and among the highest duties of religion. 
Let the children of Massachusetts then honor and love 
their old mother. Her soil may be hard; but labor com- 
pels it to be bountiful. Her climate may be harsh; but 
it gives strength and elasticity to the muscles, and the 
brightness of its own stars to the mind. Her voice in 
winter may be sometimes hoarse, and her face wrink- 
led and frowning; but her children will not love her less 
for a sternness of discipline. by which she trains them 
up in habits of unremitting labor and self-dependence ; 
and thus qualifies them to be the blessings and orna- 
ments of their own community; the substantial pillars 
of the federal edifice; and the pioneers of learning, ci- 
vilization, humanity, and religion in the boundless 
west.” 

The county of Essex lies upon the Atlantic border 
of Massachusetts, comprises an area of 360 square 
miles, and contains a population of more than 93,000. 


The surface is uneven and rocky, the soil of pri- 
mitive formation, varying in its earthy ingredients 
from beach sand to stiff elay, though a gravelly loam, 
well adapted to husbandry, preponderates. There 
are extensive tracts of salt meadow on the coast, and 
large tracts of peaty swamp in the interior. The 
soil has been exhausted, like all the old settled dis- 
tricts of our country, by bad husbandry ; and no part 
of ul, says the report, can be advantageously cultivated 
without manure. The rural population are hardy, in- 
dustrious, —n persevering, and of course pros- 
perous. Tillage is very little practised, the main 
body of the land being devoted to pasturage and 
meadow. Much of the hay is carried to the towns, 
and manure brought back by the returning teams.— 
The tillage products are those common to the north, 
as grains, roots, &c. and considerable profits are 
drawn from the daizy. The quality of the soil is con- 
sidered relatively good; but here, and in the yet un- 
impoverished west, it would be considered poor. 

We will proceed to notice, in a summary way, 

THE CROPS. 

Grasses.—The following is given as the kinds and 
quantities sown: (I.) half a bushel of herds grass ; 
(II.) half a bushel of herds grass and quarter of a 
pound red top; (I1I.) three pecks herds grass; (1V.) 
half a bushel herds grass, one-quarter pound red top, 
and one pint clover; (V.) half a bushel herds grass 
and half a pound red top; (VI.) one bushel herds 
grass, and sometimes two bushels. The herds grass 
here spoken of is the timothy of New-York and the 
south, and the red top is termed at the south herds 
grass. The average crop of grass seems to be from 
one and a half to two tons per acre, though the maxi- 
mum product is given at three tons. ‘The labor of 
cutting and curing an acre of grass, is rated at two 
days and a half of a man’s labor; the average price 
of hay at the market, $16. The process of curing is 
not stated. The salt marshes yield from three-quar- 
ters to one and a quarter tons per acre—and the mean 
price of this hay may be stated at $10 perton. In 
regard to saving herds grass (timothy) seed, the com- 
missioner recommends, that the grass, when ripe 
enough, be cut when dry; allowed to Jay one and a 
half days; tied in bundles, and set upright in a barn 
chamber, or on a scaffold, wel! ventilated, and where 
the scattering seed may be saved. 

Indian corn is a staple crop; and the average ex- 
pense of its culture, including manure, 1s given at 
about $40 per acre, a sum that would be appalling 
to a western or southern corn-grower; and yet the 
Essex farmer contrives to make a profit of $20 to $30 
on an acre. The product is ordinarily from 40 to 70 
bushels per acre, though it has been carried as high as 
110 or 115 bushels. With some farmers this forms 
the first of a course of crops, and is planted upon 
sward; 2d year, corn or potatoes ; 3d year, wheat, 
barley or oats, with grass seeds; then from three to 
four years in grass. Jour to ten cords of manure to 
the acre are applied to the corn crop, which is hoed 
three times. The Pickwacket variety is deemed the 
earliest, though the Dutton has likewise ripened in 
favorable locations. ‘The modes of culture and of 
harvesting are unfortunately omitted; though the 
commissioner recommends, that it be cultivated on a 
flat surface, without hills, in order that after the last 
hoeing it may be laid down with grain and grass seeds— 
a practice which we should decidedly condemn, as 
slovenly and particularly exhausting. Three highly 
exhausting crops, and all carried from the soil, in suc- 
cession!! We like much better the following recom- 
mendation. The commissioner says— 

“One of the most vajuable improvements in the hus- 
bandry of the last twenty years, is that of planting this 
crop on an inverted green sward. The sward is com- 
pletely turned over after vegetation has considerably 
advanced. The manure is applied on the top of the soil; 
and the field is then rolled in a thorough manner. The 
ground is next harrowed, and the corn planted either in 
drills or hills. When the roots of the corn pierce the 
sod, they find an abundant pabulum of decayed vegeta- 
ble matter, equal, by as an exact calculation as can be 
made, to twelve tons upon an acre; and the crop is 
forced on, at the last of the season, when it particular- 
ly needs this stimulus and food, to creat advantage.” 

As much as we commend this recommendation in 
general, and highly as we esteem the authority from 
which it emanates, we nevertheless venture to dis- 
sent from some of its positions. From the fact that 








only one pint of clover seed is sown in but one of the 








six modes of stooking with grass seeds, we presume 
the green sward recommended to be turned under 
“after on ig is considerably advanced,” is a tough 
old sward. If so, it will not be decomposed in sea- 
son to afford food to the young corn crop, particularly 
without the aid of unfermented manures to accele- 
rate fermentation and decomposition. Again: if the 
manure is unfermentec, it will benefit the soil, ulti- 
mately, at least one-third more, if ploughed under, 
than if harrowedin. The recommendation will prove 
serviceable, in our opinion, only when applied to a 
young clover ley, and fermented manure. 

Wheat.—T he culture of this grain, “ down east,” 
is like rolling the stone up hill, except it be upon a 
limited scale, while the great secondary formation 
of the west is a competitor in the grain market. In 
1827, we published in the New-England Farmer, our 
reasons for believing, that the primitive formation of 
New-England could never be a great wheat growing 
district, by reason of the deficiency of its soil in the 
salts of lime, and matters which afford azote, both 
found in wheat, and both indispensable in the soil to 
its successful culture ; and we recommended the a 
plication of substances containing these ensantial, 
as lime, bones, urine, horn, hair, night soil, the refuse 
of the tanner, tallow chandler, soap boiler, the offal 
of the butcher, the dung of fowls, soot, woollen r 
fish, &c. as proper means of giving to the soil thie 
essential food to the wheat crop. And we remember 
that our friend Coleman rebuked us, and treated our 
views of the matter as visionary and absurd. We are 
happy to find that he has so far overcome his preju- 
dice as to recommend lime, ground bones and soap- 
boiler’s waste for wheat grounds, and to declare that 
some portion of the former is “deemed essential to 
success.” This grain is however raised in Essex, on 
asmall scale; but there is nothing mentioned of the 
mode of culture particularly worthy of notice. In 
regard to blight, Mr. Coleman states the following 
fact : 

“ Of two contiguous fields of wheat, similar in aspect, 
condition of soil, and kind of seed, which I visited this 
season, one was severely blighted, the other sound and 
perfect. The only difference ascertainable in the ma- 
nagement of the two fields, was that one of the farmers, 
during the continuance of the heavy dews, and damp 
foggy weather, which occurred while the wheat was in 
flower, was careful every morning to sweep the dew 
from his wheat by passing a rope over it.” 

As the notice of the other farm crops contains no~ 
thing particularly notable, we merety make the fol- 
lowing extract, describing a mode of preserving the 
potato. It would, however, be an improvement if the 
starch alone were retained, as the residue is of little 
use. 

“Potatoes may be preserved by being rasped or 
ground to a pulp, and afterwards pressed with a heavy 
press, and then dried like cheese. Potato cakes of this 
sort have been found to keep perfectly sweet for years; 
and it is thought that ships bound on long voyages 
might find it advantageous to take their potatoes in this 
form.” 

Onions, carrots, beets and cabbages are cultivated 
profitably as garden crops for market. The produce 
of half an acre, in garden vegetables, is stated tp 
have sold for $363.67. 

The Dairy is on a limited scale, and little butter or 
cheese is sent to market. The commissioner states, 
that it requires a gallon of new milk to make a 
of cheese ; that from two and a half to three gallons 
are required to make a pound of butter. “The 
cheese usually sells for eight or nine cents; the but. 
ter for 20 to 22. When cheese is worth gine cents, 
butter should be worth 22; the value of the milk then 
applied either way is the same. The skimmed milk 
and butter-milk, however, are of maich more value 
for various domestic purposes, and for feeding swine, 
than the cheese whey. The laber of the manufac- 
ture is not very different. The care of the cheese, 
where it is kept through the seagon,, is considerable. 
The yield of a cow in milk is stated generaily at 350 
gallons per year; of butter 874, 116, 140 ibs.; of 
cheese I have not been able to obtain any return on 
which I could place any reliance.” These data are 
worth remembering, eee butter is stated to be 
inferior to the butter of Pennsylvania and New-York ; 
and the commissioner hints at some of the causes of 
this difterence, and suggests correctives. 

The Sheep Husbandry is very limited, there being 
only about 6,000 sheep in the county. The com- 
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missioner thinks it may be profitably increased, in 
fattening wethers und rearing lambs for market. He 
estimates that the former may be fattened 12 weeks, 
upon hay and corn meal, for $2.54; and that they 
will then bring hint $5.50 to $6.00—no great profit 
after paying $3.00 in the outset. 

Beef —The fattening of beef is extensively pursued, 
and the weight of some heavy cattle are recorded. 
Corn meal and potatoes, and in some cases apples, 
are the principal auxiliaries to hay, in the fattening 
process. A peck of meal and a bushel of potatoes 
are fed per day to a pair of fattening oxen. 

Swine.—The Byfield breed, of some celebrity, ori- 
ginated in this county. The practice of cooking 
tood for swine is recommended. “In an exact expe- 
riment,” says the commissioner, “made by myself a 
few years since in this county, the largest gain as- 
certained was more than three pounds live weight ; 
that is, 57 Ibs. in 18 days. This was obtained on 
pure Indian hasty pudding.” 

Under the head of Neat Cattle, the report details 
the great product of several cows; but as this seems 
to have been owing to high feeding, and select indi- 
viduals, rather than to particular breeds, we omit 
these details. The stock most prevalent is a mixed 
breed, termed “native stock,’ in which the Devon 
generally preponderates. 

The chapter on Manures is valuable, partieular- 
ly where, as in Essex, a farmer is content to pay 
$5.50 a cord for cow dung, and cart it four miles. 
Stable dung is in high repute, and sells at a very 
high price; yet there exisis many other sources of 
fertility yet but partially brought into notice, which 
the cominissioner names, as clover and other green 
crops, peat earth, sea ooze, sea drift, oyster and clam 
shells converted into lime, the refuse of the manu- 
factories of almost every kind, leached ashes, and 
gypsum in the interior. Prof. Hitchcock’s report 
cannot fail to enlighten the farmers of Essex on the 
interesting subject of manures. 

We shall omit, for the present, any further notice 
of the report, and close this article with some sug- 
gestions of what we think would be manifest im- 
provements in the husbandry of Essex. And, 

First.—The root culture, particularly the ruta baga 
crop, might be beneficially extended, as a materia] for 
feeding and fattening farm stock, making manure and 
ameliorating the soil. Half a bushel of potatoes and 
half a peck of corn meal are stated to be a ration for 
a fattening bullock. Estimating the average potato 
crop at 160 bushels per acre, and of the corn at 40 
bushels, an acre of each would give 320 rations to a 
fattening ox. ‘Two bushels of ruta baga per diem, 
would be fully an equivalent for the half bushel of po- 
tatoes and half peck of corn meal, and we think would 
do more in the fattening process. An acre of ruta 
baga would give about as many rations as the acre 
of potatoes and acre of corn together, and could be 
cultivated and harvested at less expense than either ; 
would not be so exhausting as the corn, and would 
add much, probably a third, to the manure. ‘Thus, 
one half of the labor, and one half of the land might 
be saved. 

Second.—-By more generally alternating grain, 
grass and roots, for which the soil seems to be gene- 
rally adapted, less manure would be required to keep 
up fertility, and the crops would unquestionably al! be 
improved. We have treated this subject so fully in 
our article upon the new husbandry, that any further 
remarks are deemed unnecessary at present. 

Third.—The culture of clover, with all small grain 
crops, as a means of dividing and enriching the soil, 
we think would certainly prove beneficial. The tap 
roots of this plant are admirably adapted to the ame- 
lioration of the soil; and supposing the ley to afford 
only half the vegetable matter furnished by old green 
sward, it would give six tons of manure to every acre 
which it is employed to fertilize. This, as manure is 
there valued, would be worth at least $20the acre— 
a very liberal return for 60 or 70 cents expended in 
seed. And where gypsum exercises its magic pow- 
ers, this would hardly fail to prove a reasonable re- 
sult. 

We shall take an early opportunity of resuming 
our notice of this report. 


Geological Science applied to Agriculture. 

We are obliged to our friend, the Rev. Mr. Cole- 
man, for a copy of the last report of Prof. Hitchcock, 
being “A re-examination of the Economical Geology 
of Massachusetts ;”’ or, in other words, geological SCl- 
ence readered subservient to the improvement of ag- 
riculture. It is a pamphlet of great interest, and we 
venture to class it among the most valuable works of 
the literature of American husbandry. It discusses 
with ability the sources of fertility, the causes of de- 
terioration, and the means of renovating, our soils.— 
It describes the origin of soils; gives a classification 
of them, and a table of analysis ; explains the proper- 
ties of marls and lime,—the theory of their action 
upon evils, and the practical application of this theo- 


ry; and it develops the fertilizing properties of marsh 
mud, muck sand, and other natural products, which 
abound in the state, and which may be brought to aid 
agricultural improvement. The work is a happy il- 
lustration of the vast benefit which science is capable 
of imparting to our husbandry. 

We had occasion, in the second number of the cur- 
rent volume, to speak of the properties of humus, 
otherwise ulmin, or vegetable extract, the great source 
of fertility to soils. Inthe report before us, this indis- 
pensable food of vegetables is denominated geine, a 
name first given to it by Barzelius. The following 
extracts, which are in the language of Dr. Dana, of 
Lowell, will enlighten our readers further on this sub- 
ject, and serve to demonstrate, that all animal and 
vegetable substances are convertible into the food of 
plants ;—that they constitute the proper food of 
plants ;—that all organic matter may be again trans- 
muted into organic matter ;—and that the alkalies, 
salts and atmospheric air, with which dung more or 
Jess abounds, are indispensable agents in converting 
dead into living organic matter—into grains, grasses, 
and roots, 


“ By geine,” says Dr. Dana, “I mean all the decom- 
posed organic matter of the soil. It results chiefly from 
vegetable decomposition; animal substances contain a 
similar compound containing azote.” * * “Geine 
exists in two states: soluble and insoluble: soluble both 
in water and in alkali, inalcoho! and inacids. The im- 
mediate result of recent decomposition of vegetable 
fibre is abundantly soluble in water. It is what is call- 
ed solution of vegetable extract. Air converts this so- 
luble into solid geine,* still partially soluble in water, 
wholly soluble in alkali. Insoluble geine is the result 
of the decomposition of solid geine; but this insoluble 
geine, by the long continued action of air and moisture, 
is again so altered as to become soluble. It is speedily 
converted, by the action of lime, into soluble geine.{j— 
Soluble geine acts neither as alkalior acid. IJt is con 
verted into a substance having acid properties by the ac- 
tion of alkali, and in this state combines with earths, 
alkalies and oxides, forming neutral salts, which may 
be termed geates. These are more soluble in water than 
solid geine; especially when they are first formed.— 
Their solubility in cold water is as follows: beginning 
with the easiest, magnesia—lime, manganese, peroxide 
of iron—(it does notunite with protoxide of iron,) alu- 
mina, baryta. The geates of the alkaline earths are 
decomposed by carbonated alkali. The geates of alu- 
mina and of metallic oxides are soluble in caustic or 
carbonated alkali without decomposition. The geates 
of the alkaline earths, by the action of the carbonic 
acid of the air, become super-geates, always more solu- 
ble than neutral salts. Soluble geine, therefore, includes 


the watery solution—the solid extract caused by the | 


action of the air on the solution, and the combinations 
of this with alkalies, earths and oxides. Insoluble 
geine includes all the other forms of this substance.” 

“Soluble geine is the food of plants. Insoluble geine 
becomes food by air and moisture, Hence the reasonand 
result of tillage. Hence the reason of employing pearl- 
ash to separate soluble and insoluble geine in analysis.” 

“These are facts. Will they not lead us to a ration- 
al account of the use of clay, lime, ashes and spent ley? 
Will they not account for the superiority of unferment- 
ed over fermented dung in some cases? 


“ Geine forms the basis of all the nourishing parts of 


vegetable manures. The relations of soils to heat and 
moisture depend chiefly on geine. It is in fact, under 
its three states of “ vegetable extract, geine and carbo- 
naceous mould,” the principle which gives fertility to 
soils long after the action of common manure has ceased. 
In these three states it is essentially the same. Of all 
the problems to be solved by agricultural chemistry, 
none is of so great practical importance as the deter- 
mination of the quantity of soluble and insoluble geine 
in soils. This is a question of much higher importance 
than the nature and proportion of the earthy consti- 
tuents and soluble salts of soils. It lies at the founda- 
tion of all successful cultivation. Its importance has 
not been so much overlooked as undervalued. Hence, 
on this point the least light has been reflected from the 
labors of Davy and Chaptal. It needs buta glance at 
any analysis of soils, to see that fertility depends not on 
the proportion of the earthy ingredients. Among the 
few facts best established in chemical agriculture, are 
these: that a soil, whose earthy part iscomposed whol- 


ly, or chiefly, of one earth; or any soil, with excess of 


salts, is always barren; and that pjants grow equally 
well in all soils, destitute of geine, up to the period of 
fructification,—failing of geine, the fruit fails, the plant 
dies. Earths, and salts, and geine, constitute, then, all 
that is essential; and soils will be fertile, in proportion 
as the last is mixed with the first. The earths are the 
plates, the salts the seasoning, and the geine the food of 
plants. The salts can be varied but very little in their 
proportions, without injury. The earths admit of wide 
variety in their nature and proportions. I would re- 
solve all into ‘granitic sand; by which I mean the 
finely divided, almost impalpable mixture of the detri- 
tus of granite, gneiss, mica slate, sienite and argillite ; 
the Jast giving by analysis a compound very similar to 
the former. When we look at the analysis of vegeta- 
bles, we find these inorganic principles constant consti- 


* Hence the impropriety of summer yarding manures. 
t Hence the use of lime in soils abounding in inert vegeta- 








ble matters, or insoluble geine. 





tuents—silica, lime, magnesia, oxide of iron, potash, 
soda, and sulphuric and phosphoricacids. Hence these 
will be found constituents of all soils. The phosphates 
have been overlooked from the known difficulty of de- 
tecting phosphoric acid. Phosphate of lime is so easily 
soluble when combined with mucilage or gelantine, that 
it is among the first principles of soils exhausted — 
Doubtless the good effects, the lasting effects, of bone 
manure, depend more on the phosphate of jime, than 
on its animal portion. ‘Though the same plants grow- 
ing in different soils are found to yield variable quanti- 
ties of the salts and earthy compounds; yet I believe, 
that accurate analysis will show, that similar parts of 
the same species, at the same age, always contain the 
inorganic principles above named, when grown in soils 
naturally arising from the decomposition of granitic 
rocks. These inorganic substances will be found not 
only in constant quantity, but always indefinite propor- 
tion to the vegetable portion of each plant. The effect 
of cultivation may depend, therefore, much more on 
the introduction of salts than has generally been sup- 
posed. The salts introduce newbreeds. So long asthe 
salts and the earths exist in the soil, so long will they 
form voltaic batteries with the roots of growing plants, 
by which the ‘granitic sand’ is decomposed, and the 
nascent earths, in this state readily soluble, are taken 
up by the absorbents of the roots, always a living, ne- 
ver a mechanical operation. Hence, so long as the soil 
is granitic, using the term as above defined, so long is 
it as good as onthe day of its deposition; salts and geine 
may vary, and must be modified by cultivation. The 
universa! diffusion of granitic diluvium will always af- 
ford enough of the earthy ingredients. The fertile cha- 
racter of soils, } presume, will not be found dependent 
on any particular rock formation on which it reposes. 
Modified they may be, to a certain extent, by peculiar 
formations; but all our granitic rocks afford, when de- 
composed, all those inorganic principles which plants de- 
mand. This is so true, that on this point the farmer alrea- 
dy knows all that chemistry can teach him. Clay and 
sand every one knows: a soil too sandy, tooclayey, may 
be modified by mixture; but the best possible mixture 
does not give fertility. That depends on salts and geine, 
[manures.] Ifthese views are correct, the few properties 
of geine which I have mentioned wil] lead us at once to 
a simple and accurate mode of analyzing soils—a mode 
which determines at once the value of a soil, from its 
quantity of soluble and insoluble vegetable nutriment,— 
a mode, requiring no array of apparatus, nor delicate 
experimental test,—one, which the country gentleman 
may apply with very great accuracy; and, with a little 
modification, perfectly within the reach of any man 
who can drive a team or hold a plough.” 

Professor Hitchcock gives the analysis of 125 spe- 
cimens of soils, with the quantity of soluble and in- 
soluble geine, salts of lime, and granitic sand found 
in each, and also the absorbent power of each. Only 
seven of these specimens, gave indications, on analy- 
sis, of the presence of carbonate of lime, although 
several of them came from limestone districts. After 
a detailed account of the examination of soils, Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock adopts the following 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 


“ Without stopping,” says the report, “ to notice some 
things of minor importance, I wil] state at once the 
most important conclusions that have forced themselves 
upon my mind, from all my examinations and analyses 
of our soils, respecting their deficiencies and the means 
of remedying them. 

“First, the grand desideratum in our soils is calcareous 
matter; that is, carbonate of lime. 

“The second desideratum is, an additional quantity of 
geine; that is,a larger supply of the food of plants. 

“Hence, thirdly, the great object of the agricultural 


| chemist should be, to discover and bring to light new sup- 


plies of both these substances. 

“The discovery of either of them would, indeed, be 
of no smal] value; but it isa principle that never ought 
to be Jost sight of, that an additional quantity of lime 
in the soil, will commonly require an additiona] quanti- 
ty of organic matter, [manure] and an increase of the 
latter will be far more serviceable, if attended by an 
increase of the former. 

“ These fundamental principles and conclusions I have 
kept in view continually; and will now proceed to show 
with what success I have searched for new sources of 
lime and geine. I shall begin with the former as the 
most important, because the farmer already possesses 
the means of increasing the quantity of his manure, 
but not of obtaining calcareous matter; for, with the 
exception of Berkshire county, Massachusetts is very 
deficient in limestone.” 

We shall resume, hereafter, the subject of this re- 
port, and at least enumerate the fertilizing materials 
of which it takes cognizance. 


The North and the South. 

The remark is often made inthe southern journals, 
that the north is half a century in advance of them in 
agricultural and rural improvement. From what lit- 
tle observation we have been able to make, we are 
inclined to think there is some truth in the remark, 
though there certainly are in the south many indivi- 
dual and highly honorable exceptions. The exhaust- 
ing system of continual cropping, has been so long 
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persisted in at the south,* that perhaps millions of 
acres have become so impoverished as to be thrown 
into commons—and turned over to nature to renovate 
their fertility, As slow growth of cedars, pines and 
chinquepins. We confess that in some districts of 
the north our condition is but little better; but in ge- 
neral we have long. since commenced a better system, 
which is now going on with spirit. By clover and 
plaster, alternating crops, root culture, draining, in- 
crease of farm stock, and economy in saving and ap- 
plying manures, we have renovated much of our once 
exhaustec, and reclaimed much of our waste lands, 
and rendered them highly productive and profitable. 
Yet at the north the work of improvement is but be- 


un. 
. There has, besides, been less attention paid to the 
comforts and embellishments of HomE in the south 
than in the north. The buildings, particularly those 
denominated out-buildings, court-yards and gardens, 
receive less attention at the south than they do at the 
north. A traveller, in describing this contrast to us, 
remarked, that in one case the owner seemed to be 
AT HOME—in the other, NoT aT HOME—that one, like 
the bee, appeared to be gathering the sweets of life 
from a diversity of rural and interesting objects, as it 
were in detail, while the other was looking for enjoy- 
ment principally in the products of his broad-spread 
fields, and by wholesale. 

There is evidently, however, a difference, in favor 
of the north, in the manner of managing farm lands, 

rincipally, we believe, growing out of education and 
fiabit. If there is not more science, there is at least 
more practical knowledge in husbandry at the north 
than at the south; and these are both essential to an 
improved state of husbandry. Poor Richard says, 
‘* He that by the plough would thrive, 
‘Himself must either hold or drive.”’ 

The northern farmer generally does one or both, 
either from choice or necessity. He is the manager, 
if not the laborer. It is too often the case in the 
south, we fear, that the planter, personally, neither 
holds nor drives. Hence the mismanagement of his 
land and the deterioration of his soil. Where la- 
bor is held to be menial, the principles upon which it 
ought to be conducted are often overlooked. A know- 
ledge of these principles, acquired in youth, with the 
supervision of their application in practice, would soon 
impart a relish for rural pursuits, increase their pro- 
fits, and greatly improve the general appearance of 
the country. The sentiment of Washington, that 
there is “no pursuit, in which more real and impor- 
tant service can be rendered to any country, than by 
improving its agriculture,’ backed, as it was, by his 
efforts to improve his own and the agriculture of his 
country, should be a sufficient stimulus to the gene- 
rous minded and chivalrous young gentlemen of the 
south to imitate his illustrious example,—to study the 
principles of the parent art, and to understand so 
much of its practical routine, as to be able to direct 
its labors with skill and profit. We :ecommeid this 
course, not only as a source of profit, but of high in- 
tellectual enjoyment and substantial comfort. An 
education in a practical and theoretical school of ag- 
riculture, at the north, would enable the young gen- 
tlemen of the south to manage their estates far bet- 
ter than they are now managed, without abstracting 
from their respectability, their rational enjoyments, or 
their usefulness to society. Such schools we hope yet 
to see in successful operation among us, and to see 
their blessings, agricultural, moral and political, dif- 
fused into every portion of the Union, in despite of the 
fatuitous policy, which seems yet to prevail, in regard 
to this matter, in our halls of legislation. 

The Grain Worm. 

The legislature not having offered any reward for 
the discovery of a preventive to the destructive rava- 
ges of this insect, our offer of a premium of FIFTY 
DOLLARS for such discovery remains in force. The 
editors of the Yankee Farmer have offered a like re- 
ward of THIRTY DOLLARS. What gentleman 
will authorize us to add 50, 40, 30, 20, or 10 dollars 
to the reward? The evil is one of great magnitude, 
involving the interests, more or less, of every mem- 
ber of the community. If the reward should be just- 
ly claimed, millions will be saved to the state. If it 
is not claimed, no one will be the loser. We invite 
millers, merchants, land-owners, farmers——all—to 
weigh the matter deliberately, and permit us to re- 
gister their names as contributors to this fund, in such 
sums as they are willing to give. 





* A letter just received, and now before us, dated East- 
ville, Va. says—‘‘ All our cleared lands are divided into two 
equal fields, one of which is planted in Indian corn, and the 
other sown with oats alternately, every year, except some 
manured lots, which are appropriated to sweet potatues, on 
which all the manure is put which can be had from the most 
negligent and slovenly husbandry. I presume an average 
crop of maize is from six to seven bushels to the acre, and 
from five to seven bushels of oats.” It is no wonder, that 
under such a system of farming, lands should soon be worn 


SmalPs Plough. 

We have seen this plough in operation, under the 
management of two excellent ploughmen, who fully 
concur with us in opinion, that it is constructed on 
an excellent model, that it performs its work fast and 
well, promises to be durable, is of easy draught, and, 
what is a matter of some consideration, is moderate 
in price,—it being sold at the factory, in yle, 
Washington county, at $8, and in Albany at $9— 
two extra points for $1 additional. It has been 
brought to its present improved state by Mr. Wm. 
Small, an experienced and intelligent Scotch es h- 
man. It is forsale by W. Thorburn and J. H. af 
in Albany, and by Mr. Small in Argyle. We can 
with confidence recommend it as an excellent imple- 
ment. 





Bushnel’s Drill Barrow. 

We noticed in our August No. of last year a rough 
model of this implement, exhibited before the view- 
ing committee of the State Society, described its parts, 
and pointed out some of its advantages. Mr. Bush- 
nel, we are glad to learn, has built many drill barrows 
after the model exhibited, and finds a ready sale for 
them. He has placed some in the hands of our neigh- 
bor Thorburn, for sale, at $6, and sells them at his 
shop at $5. We shall — more particularly of 
this implement after we have given it a thorough 
trial, which we design to do, having one in our pos- 
session; yet we doubt not but its operation will prove 
satisfactory. AddressS.H. Bushnel, Sheffield, Mass. 
To those unacquainted with the value of the drill bar- 
row, in sowing seeds in row culture, it may not be 
amiss to observe, that with one a man may sow three 
or four acres per day, of ruta baga or other seeds. 


[Fig. No. 34.] 





A. forward wheel, which smooths and pulverizes 
the surface. B. B. the shafts and handles. C. the 
hopper, between which and the forward wheel is the 
coulter, not seen in the view; and behind which is 
the brush or rake that covers the seed. JD. the after 
wheel, which presses the earth upon the seed. 





The Grain Crop. 

We are gratified in the news from the south and 
the west, that winter grain generally promises a good 
crop, where it is not likely to be visited by the grain 
worm; but this insect enemy may be expected to 
reach Westchester on the south, and the valley of 
Genesee west, the coming summer. And it is no 


northern part of Vermont, where the worm seems 
first to have made its appearance on our continent, 
some eight or ten years ago, that this scourge is no 


case will our information prove illusory. 





** Half Farmers.”’ 
There is truth in the remark, that lumbermen and 
fishermen make poor farmers, These employments 
take men from home when they are most wanted on 
their farms; farming becomes with them a secondary 
business ; and, besides, their constitutions become im- 
paired, and their habits unsettled, by these employ- 
ments. Farming will not thrive generally in any dis- 
trict where fish or lumber constitute staples of trade. 
And we have fancied, and it may have been nothing 
but fancy, that in passing out of New-York, where 
the farmers are generally all farmer, into New-En- 
gland, that there was a marked falling off in the ma- 
nagement of tarms—whicl we ascribed to the prone- 
ness of our Yankee brethren to be “jacks at all 
trades,” which, as the adage teaches, renders them 
“good at none.” ‘The truth is, there is hardly a busi- 
ness in life upon which a man’s whole time, talent and 
capital becomes so progressively productive as that of 
farming—nor in which at least the two first are so es- 
sential to eminent profit and success. A correspond- 
ent, who dates at Susquehanna, N. Y. complains bit- 
terly of the wretched state of husbandry in his vici- 
nage, not owing, he says, to the infertility of the soil, 
which is good, but to the lumbering business, which, 
while it enriches a few, so impoverishes the many 
“half farmers,” that they are barely able, with the 
greatest exertions, to “make both ends meet.” We 
do not know how the evil is to be remedied, unless 
these “half farmers” will quit the water, take the 
Cultivator, and study and follow its maxims, which 





out. 


longer seen in those parts. We hope that in neither | 


** Healthy, wealthy and wise,” 
as poor Richard says. Then may our correspondent 
see his hopes realized. 








What has the Legislature done for Agriculture? 

From the indications given in our March and April 
numbers, many persons, as well as ourselves, were 
led to hope and expect, that our legislature would 
have made a just, if not a generous appropriation, in 
aid of the improvement of our agriculture,—and the 
were lauded abroad for the liberal provisions which 
they were expected to meke in its behalf? But alas! 
the session has gone by, and nothing has been done, 
and hardly attempted to be done, in furtherance of 
this great branch of industry. A bill was reported in 
assembly, by Mr. Allen, and some discussion had 
upon its merits; but no question was taken which 
fairly tested the sense of the house. Indeed, such 
was the boyish scramble for popularity, by shortening 
the session, and such the urgency of individual and 
corporate claims upon their attention, that the repre- 
sentatives had but little time to devote to the humble 
claims of agriculture. There were many thousand 
dollars appropriated to literary schools, and some mil- 
lions to aid incorporated companies, but not a cent in 
direct aid of the great body of the people who follow 
the business of farming. And what is the most as- 
tonishing, and will hardly be believed by the coming 
generation, the farmers in the legislature were most- 
ly disinclined to make the anticipated appropriations ! 

e ardently hope, that the sons of such farmers will 
possess more wisdom than their fathers, and that they 
ee ere long occupy their places in our legislative 
alls. 


Agricultural Implements. 

We mention, for the benefit of our subscribers in 
Virginia and the neighboring states, that an exten- 
sive manufactory of agricultural implements has been 
sometime in operation at Richmond, Va., under the 
direction of Jabez Parker; and that the implements 
furnished from his shop, as threshing machines, straw 
cutters and corn shellers, are, according to the Rich- 
mond Enquirer, particularly excellent. Labor-saving 
machines, like those above named, as well as culti- 
vators, drill barrows, horse rakes, &c. add much to 
the profits of farm labor, and are becoming almost 
indispensable in spirited and profitable husbandry. 

Agricultural School. 

A highly respected correspondent, who makes farm- 
ing his pleasure and sole business, and who, by his 
example, is enlightening and benefitting those around 
him,—expresses his disappointment and mortification, 
at the failure of our legislature to adopt an enlight- 
ened and liberal policy in regard to the improvement 
of our agriculture. In a letter to us, he says— 

“T presume we went into the field too soon for the 
harvest. The time is not yet come—the Cultivator has 
not done its perfect work; but I fee] assured it will do 
|it in time; and until then, it will be to little purpose to 





| force on a people a benefit they do not appreciate or 
less gratifying to learn, by a gentleman from the| Wish. 


“ Any thing within the compass of individual enter- 
prise and philanthropy, may still succeed, and be carried 
through, to the benefit of the few who have learnt the 
value of information and acquirements, and already sus- 
pect that there is science in agriculture. I look to the 
establishment of agricultural schools as belonging toan 
earlier state of things than agricultural exhibitions.— 
To him who has made no advance, an agricultural ex- 
hibition, nine times in ten, is a source of mortification, 
and a wounding of self-love; but a school will awaken 
the spirit of improvement; and a few young men going 
forth from such an establishment, will be like a little 
leaven in the inert mass. I hope its consideration may. 
be early resumed. At this moment, how many young 
men of education, could they enter such a school, if 
only for a year or two, wou!d put their hands to the 
plough, as the auspicious means of providing a mode- 
rate living for the future.” 





Massachusetts Premiums. 

The trustees of the Massachusetts agricultural so. 
ciety have offered the following premiums for the best 
cultivated farms in that state, of not less than seventy 
acres, exclusive of wood land, regard being had to 
the quantity of produce, the manner and expense of 
cultivation, and the general appearance of the farm: 


ae ee eee et GR ... 5.00 o neaneecacvanane #200 
For the second best,......... oe ae 175 
For the third best, ...... Aiea ls ied tach gh doe 150 
For the fourth best,.......... hie ieeicedeadee 75 


All the minutia of soil, culture, stock, manures, pro- 
duct, &c. are required to be stated, and the farms are 
to be inspected by one of the trustees or an agent, 
The form of application, as prescribed, is this: 
“To Benj. Guild, Esq. Boston. 

« Sir—The subscriber, living in the town of 
hereby makes known his intention of applying for a 
premium for the best farm, and offers the same for in- 








will not fail to make them 


spection.”’ 
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Teazies 

Are extensively used in our woollen manutactories. 
They are bienmal—that is, it requires two seasons to 
bring the crop to maturity. They have been partial- 
ly grown among us; and, under favorable circum- 
stances, are a highly profitable crop. The following 
communication, copied from the Silk Grower, de- 
scribes tle mode of culture, and gives data as to the 
profits of the crop; which, allowing one half for lee- 
way, it will be seen, is still far greater than we are 
accustomed to realize from ordinary farm crops. 

“ The soil should be rich, not sandy, but loamy; I 
begin to sow in the spring not expecting a crop till a 
year from next fall; in order that I may have an an- 
nual crop I adopt the following method: I sow two 
rows about 16 inches apart, leaving the plants about 
12 inches apart; if they are too thick, I transplant 
them the next spring. 1 then leave a space of four 
feet for the next year’s crop, which is manured by use 
of a hand cart. I hoe the plants well two or three 
times. The same piece of land, if well cultivated, 
will bear a good crop for several years. To make it 
still more profitable I sow English turnip seed on the 
vacant parts; in this way I raise avout 200 bushels 
of good turnips. It does not cost any more to raise 
teasles than it does corn; there is no danger of the 
frost injuring them. I raise from 150,000 to 200,000 
to the acre; they are worth this year $1.50 per thou- 
sand; some years they are worth $3 a thousand. i 
raised two acres of them this year; at the present 
prices the profit per acre is from $225 to $300 ; when 
they command $3 per thousand, the profit is from 
$450 to $600, which is giving five or six fold more 
profit than can possibly be made trom corn. I gene- 
rally give away the seed,” 

We add to the above, from Loudon, that the crop 
is taken, except the plants to be preserved for seed, 
about July of the second year of growth, when the 
blossoms begin to fall from the top. It is the best me- 
thod to have the heads cut as they become fit, at 
three different times, at the distance of ten days or a 
fortnight from each other. The heads are cut witha 
knife, contrived for the purpose, with a short blade 
and a string attached to the haft. A pair of strong 
gloves is likewise necessary. The ripe heads are cut 
with a stem of about nine inches, tied in handfulls, 
put in a dry shed, and exposed to the sun, when the 
weather is fair, until they become perfectly dry.— 
When tough, and of a bright color, they are sorted 
into three kinds, termed kings, middlings and scrubs, 
and are then fit for market. To save seed, leave the 
requisite number of plants uncropped—select, when 
ripe, the largest and terminating heads, and thrash 
them with a flail. 





German Agriculture. 

We know very little of the details of German ag- 
riculture; but we have read quotations from the 
agricultural works of Von Thaer and Sprengel ;* 
and we have Jearnt from travellers, enough to desire 
to become better acquainted with her rural practices, 
conscious that they would afford valuable data for 
guidance in American husbandry. We have been 
induced to refer to this subject, by the receipt of a 
printed memorial of Charles Lewis Fleischmann, a 
graduate of the royal agricultural school of Bavaria, 
on the subject of improving the agriculture of this 
country, and printed by order of congress. We make 
the following extracts from this memorial, to show the 
advances which are making in Europe in the improve- 
ment of agriculture and of the agriculturist, by the 
establishment of schools of practical and scientific ag- 
riculture, and by agricultural societies and agricultu- 
ral journals—and ia the hope, too, that these extracts 
will awaken in our statesmen and our citizens gene- 
rally, a better feeling—and induce a more liberal and 
enlightened policy—towards that great branch of pro- 
ductive labor, which is at once the basis of our pros- 
perity and the palladium of our independence. 

“Aericulture has made, within the last twenty years, 
throughout all Europe, and even in Asiatic Russia, 
a very successful progress. The advantage and neces. 
sity of dilfusing this useful science were felt especially 
in Germany; there, diflerent plans were suggested and 
adopte! to accomplish it; agricultural societies were 
formed, and privileged by the governments; the divers 
experiments were published through journals, and prizes 
distribute for inventions and improvements: but all 
that had not the expected effect. The practical farmer, 
uneducated! and full of prejulice, was not able to un- 
derstan | the principles of the new system; the man of 
scientific elucation had no experience and knowledge 
of applying science to practice properly; and so the 
most brilliant result of one improved branch was the 
cause of the ruin of other branches, by paying too much 
attention to a pet branch, an! neglecting, for its sake, 
the whole system. This partial experimenting caused 

* We do kaow of a more acceptable service that could be 
rendered to American husbandry, than the translation of these 
works, or a portionofthem, into English. We have no doubt 
but the translator and publisher of them would be amply in- 
demoaified for Labor and expense 





more injury than real good. Lastly, in order to diffuse 
the science of agriculture properly, so that every branch 
would affect all others advantageously, and the whole 
system of this so important science become perfected, 
it was found necessary to erect schools, and educate 
young men scientifically and practically. Such schools 
were established on large properly-conducted farms, 
where all the sciences were taught connected with agri- 
culture, illustrating the practical manipulations in the 
field, barns, stables, &c., together with the use of all 
the implements and machines, as well as al] the mi- 
nutest branches of husbandry. 

“The great 4. Thaer brought the science of agricul- 
ture to a system, and Burger’s Lehrbuch (manual) of 
agriculture was the genera! guide for the pupil. 

“ Within the short period of six years, the influence 
of these institutions was felt throughout the whole 
country. The young scientific agriculturist was em- 
ployed as domain inspector, or superintendent; many 
applied the new science to their own estates. 

“A proper rotation of crops having been introduced, 
with regard to the circumstances and localities, the 
stock increased and progressed far towards perfection; 
the land was ameliorated, and every part of husbandry 
improved ; their ignorant and prejudiced neighbors be- 
came convinced; they began to imitate, and to read; 
and, in a short space of time, the old system was aban- 
doned, and the farmer soor saw and realized the advan- 
tage of the science of agriculture. 

“ When land is rich, cheap and plenty, farming seems 
to be easy; but when land is poor, scarce and valuable, 
then the question, ‘how to gain the highest clear profit 
under any circumstance, and lo improve land and stock,’ 
becomes difficult. 

“Tn general, poor soil can only be improved by ani- 
mal manure. ‘lo produce animal manure cheap, and 


in sufficient quantity, is the most important subject of 


investigation for an agriculturist. It has an influence 
upon every branch of agriculture ; from the quantity of 
manure necessary depends the rotation of crops, so as 
to produce, with least quantity of manure, the greatest 
quantity of food and grain, and toameliorate the ground. 
I’rom the quantity and kind of manure necessary de- 
pends the number of the domestic animals that must be 
kept on a given quantity of land. 

“ Manure has to be the first consideration in taking 
up poor land, and from that point start all other inves- 
tigations. The cheap production of manure influences 
cheap production of food and grain, and is the result of 
high profit. 

“The moment is arrived when agriculture can be 
brought to the highest perfection. 

“Chemistry has made great progress, and has been 
especially treated in reference to agriculture. 

“The scientific agriculturist is enabled now to make 
a sure and correct judgment on the experiment of the 
practical farmer. He can now with certainty, in ad- 
vance, predict the resujtof every agricultural operation, 
and has to place no dependence on good luck, and leaves 
nothing to chance; neither is it necessary for him to 
lose time and profit, by making experiments on a small 
scale. 

“ Agricultural chemistry detects and discovers espe- 
cially the secret of the life of plants, and it is therefore 
a necessary science for all who occupy themselves to 
gain products from the field, meadows, &e. 

“ Agricultural chemistry is that science which shows 
the influence of rotation and the richness of soils; it is 
the science which teaches how to ascertain the relative 
value of food, grain, straw; the value of the different 
kinds of manure; and to ascertain with certain success 
the proper food for animals, the proper kind of soi] for 
plants, and the best manure for them. 

“Charles Sprengel occupied himself during 20 years 
to apply chemistry to agriculture. He was guided by 
the essays of the most celebrated chemists, and has suc- 
ceeded in giving the scientific world a systematical book, 
in which the principles of chemistry are illustrated 
through examples, and the theories of his doctrine ap- 
plied to practice. 

“Germany has many agricultural schools of great 
perfection; agricultural societies and journals every 
where; and the nobility have taken it as a pride to im- 
prove their domains, and publish their progress. 

‘Germany possesses eminent schools of veterinary, 
and distributes prizes every year for treatises on agri- 
culture. 

“Germany brings every year at least 1,000 volumes 
more books into market than any other nation; and the 
most of those books are on sciences adapted to prac- 
tice. And yet how little do we know about their phi- 
losophical and scientifical transactions? Andwhy? The 
German language is very little understood among a po- 
pulation of English origin. 

“The first step in every undertaking is the most dilfi- 
cult. This difficult step this country has already taken— 
which is, having discovered the utility of diffusing the 
agricultural science. The next step is to establish ag- 
ricultural schools, where that science can be taught 
theoretically as well as practically. 

“Jn such agricultural schools should be taught pure 
mathematics, such as arithmetic anl geometry; the 
practical application of it in mensuration, surveying, 
mechanies, hydraulics, hydrostatics, architecture, civil 
engineering, &c.; natural philosophy; chemistry, and 
its application to practice; zoology, botany, mineralc- 
gy, and geology; drawing; the veterinary art; and ag- 
riculture in all its branches. 

“The pupils should be divided into three classes. 

“The first class should corsist of those who only 


want to become acquainted with the practical manage- 
ment of peculiar branches ; for example, wool-growers. 
These should be paid for their services, and have a lec- 
ture every evening, gratis; and after serving one year 
or more, they could be qualified to superintend similar 
branches. 

“Second class, those who desire to become acquainted 
with the practical management of a]l branches in agri- 
culture, and the necessary rudiments of the sciences.— 
Terms two years, from 16 years of age and upwards. 

“Third class, those who wish to become entirel 
versed in the sciences of agriculture, so as to be quali- 
fied for professorships. ‘Term, three years. 

“To illustrate the theory by practice, there should be 
a pattern-farm of about one thousand acres, so as to 
show an extensive manipulation. The farm should be 
conducted with the view of gaining the highest profit, 
so as to prove the utility and truth of the science of ag- 
riculture. A few acres of land only ought to be em- 
ployed for experiments. 

“The veterinary art, which teaches the external 
forms, as well as the internal construction and econoimy 
of the domestic animals, the proper managiment of 
them, the causes and treatment of their diseases, and 
the art of shoeing them, is a most important branch of 
an agricultural] school. 

“ Agricultural schools of the preceding description, 
in which the most important sciences for a practical life 
are taught, would be the nursery of valuable citizens 
for a republic. Such men would honor and benefit the 
whole country ; encourage and promote commerce, ma- 
nufactures and internal improvement; carry publie 
prosperity to the highest point, and increase the happi- 
ness of society.” 





Geological Survey of Ohio. 

We have been politely furnished, by the author, 
with a copy of the first report on the geological sur- 
vey of Ohio, by Prof. Mather. It announces the im. 
portant fact, that 1,200 square miles of that state are 
underlaid by coal, and 5,000, by workable beds of this 
valuable mineral. This fact is of the utmost impor- 
tance to the future welfare of that state, and of other 
states connected with it by water communication.— 
It not only ensures a permanent supply of fuel, when 
the native forest shall disappear, an event with which 
a large portion of that state is threatened from the 
fertility of soil, and the rapid increase of its popula- 
tion,—but will be all important in working the iron 
and the lead, with which the state is believed to 
abound, and in carrying on other extensive and need- 
ful manufacturing establishments. The coal forma- 
tion constitutes the principal mass of the southeast 
portion of the state, reposes in beds of a mean thick- 
ness of six feet, lying nearly horizontal, and the coal 
beds are favorably situated for working, as they are 
found in the hills and ravines, where they can be 
drained with little expense, and without deep shafts 
and expensive machinery. Limestone is the prevail- 
ing rock, and underlays a large portion of the state. 
It is accessible, and well adapted to the purposes for 
which it is elsewhere employed. Sand stone most 
predominates in the coal region, and is found suita- 
ble for the most permanent works, and some answers 
well for grind-stones, Salt and other mineral springs 
are numerous, Buhr stone is found in abundance on 
the soutiiern border of the state, and the value of 
mill stones annually manufactured from it is stated to 
amount to 20,000 dolls. We shall close our brief no- 
tice of this report with the following extract on 

“ Soizs. 

“The soils of Ohio are so rich, that many would sup- 
pose them scarcely capable of being rendered more pro- 
ductive. Art, however, is capable of improving many 
of them, so much as to double their produce. 

“ As we are almost exclusively dependent upon the 
soil for those articles of food and raiment necessary to 
the supply of our animal wants, and, as the annual 
products of the soil form the largest item in the increas- 
ing wealth of the state, it is deemed expedient to con- 
sider this subject with some attention. All the richest 
and most densely populated agricultural districts, are 
on the transition, secondary, tertiary and alluvial for- 
mations. Soils, with the exception of those resulting 
from alluvial depositions, are derived from the disinte- 
gration and decomposition of the subjacent materials, 
and they depend, ina great degree, for their qualities, 
upon their mechanical and chemical] constitution ; hence, 
the geology of a territory is a necessary prerequisite in 
estimating the agricultural characters and value of its 
soils. 

The variations in the productiveness of soils are due 
to two general causes—viz. 

Ist. The mechanical texture of soils. 

2d. Their chemical composition. 

Ist. The texture of a soil is a character of more im- 
portance than is generally supposed. To form a good 
soil, its texture should be such as to retain a suitable 
quantity of moisture for the nourishment of vegetation, 
and be neither so clayey as to bake and crack in the 
heat of the sun, or heave by the action of frost; nor so 
sandy as to become parched, and be mere dust at the 
depth to which the roots of plants penetrate. Argilla- 
ceous soils have so strong an affinity for water, as to re- 
tain a small portion even when heated. There should 
be a sufficient quantity of clay in soils to enable them 





to retain three or four per cent of water when dry, and 
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to convert the other materials intoa loam. Perhaps a 
light loam, properly treated, produces the best crops. 

It is also necessary to consider the substratum, in 
judging of the productiveness of any particular soil.— 
If it be clay, or rock without fissures, the soil, however 

ood in its texture and other qualities, will probably be 
-eold and wet.” If the sub-soil be gravel or sand, the 
surface soil is frequently too dry, unless it be a loam so 
heavy as to retain a sufficient quantity of moisture for 
vegetation. Wherea clay sub-soil occurs, it often alter- 
nates with beds of gravel and sand. Advantage may 
often be taken of this geological fact to drain wet soils, 
either by boring, or by sinking wells through the clay, 
into the gravel or sand below, so that the water will find 
an outlet in springs at a Jower level, where these strata 
emerge on the sides of hills or ravines. In this way, 
stagnant ponds and marshes may be drained, not only 
so as to reclaim unproductive lands, but to render the 
surrounding country more healthful. These principles 
may be practically applied in many parts of Ohio. 

However poor the texture of a soil, it can always be 
brought to a proper state of cultivation by art; but, un- 
fortunately, the value of produce and the price of labor 
will not often justify the expense. Light and heavy 
soils may always be benefitted by a proper admixture 
of clay or sand, as the case may require. That clay 
and sand are almost always associated, is a geological 
fact of much practical value in agriculture, as well as 
in the arts. The occurrence of one, (unless from the 
effect of some local cause,) is a pretty sure indication 
that the other may be found in the vicinity. Light dry 
soils are often injured by removing the small loose 
stones, which, instead of being an injury, are in reality 
an advantage, as they not only prevent the evaporation 
of moisture below the surface, by shading the ground ; 
but, by their slow decomposition, furnish stimulants and 
food for vegetation, thus acting as a permanent manure. 

“2. Chemical composition of sotls. 

“Thechemical as well as the mechanical composition 
of soils, exerts a powerful influence on vegetation — 

Salts, alkalies, and alkaline earths, act as stimulants 
if used moderately ; butif in excess, they are injurious. 
Many soils contain calcareous rocks, stones, or pebbles, 
which are continually undergoing disintegration and 
solution by atmospherical agents; and thus serve as 
permanent mineral manures. Other soils abound in 
stones derived from such rocks as contain potassa asa 
constituent, and by their decomposition, furnish this al- 
kali, in solution, to the roots of plants, by which it is 
absorbed and carried into the circulation, and there act- 
ing as a stimulant, remains combined with some vege- 
table acid. The decomposition of gravel, pebbles and 
rock has been observed to bea benefit to vegetation; 
and as the rapidity of decomposition depends upon the 
surface exposed, it follows, that if such materials be 
ground fine and sowed upon the soil, like plaster of pa- 
ris, a more decided benefit would be the result. This 
has been partially tried with success; and it is to be 
hoped, that the intelligent farmers of this state will give 
it a more thorough trial. 

“Tron, in some states of combination, exercises a be- 
neficia! influence on vegetation ; yellowish and reddish 
soils almost always contain iron, and are generally pro- 
ductive. 


“ MaRLs. 


“The value of marls for manure is well known.— 
The term marl, in its strict mineralogical sense, means 
an argillaceous carbonate of lime, but by general usage, 
mar] is an earthy mineral substance, (or one which be- 
comes earthy on exposure to the weather,) which, by 
being spread on the soil, renders it more fertile. 

“The principal varieties of marl, common in this 
country, are clay marls, shell marls, and the gray and 
green sandy marls. Clay marl, and the fresh-water 
shell-marl are common in Ohio; and these deposits will 
become valuable at no distant time. 

“A rock formation of great thickness, occupying a 
broad belt on the surface of the state, and undoubtedly 
underlying a large proportion of our territory, seems 
to be well adapted for use asa marl. It rapidly crum- 
bles and disintegrates on exposure. 

Fresh water shell marl] is formed by molluscous ani- 
mals, which secrete lime from the waters of the lakes 
and ponds, in which they live, to form their shells; and 
as generation succeeds generation, the dead shells accu- 
mulating, form thick and extensive beds of this mate- 
rial. When the pond or lake has shoaled to within a 
few feet of the usual water level, a growth of plants 
succeeds; and by an accumulation of vegetable matter, 
peat and “muck” are formed, and cover the marl,— 
The peat and “muck” near the mar! are filled with 
small fresh water shells, similar to those which have 
erumbled down to form the proper marl. The pure 
marl! is a white crumbly mass when dry, but unctous 
and plastic when wet, and contains a few smal! white 
fresh water shells. If vinegar or any acid be poured 
on it, it effervesces briskly. 

“The value of fresh water shel! mar] is well known 
to some of our intelligent farmers; but few know it 
when they see it, and still fewer know in what situa- 
tions to find it. For these reasons; I have particula- 
rized its character and its situations. It performs the 
same office on the land as air-slaked lime, and is as va- 
luable, while it has not the causticity to injure vegeta- 
tion. One object in burning lime, is to reduce it to the 
state of powder by slaking. The shell mar! is already 
in a pulverulent state, and only requires to be dug from 





the swamps and ponds and spread on the land.” 





THE CULTIVAIOR. 
Beet Sugar. 

It is announced in the New-England Farmer, on 
the authority of H. C. (Rev. H. Coleman,) that an 
important discovery has been made by a gentleman in 
the neighborhood of Boston, m the manufacture of 
sugar from beets ;—by which all the sugar contained 
in these roots may be obtained; the raw material 
may be put in such a state of preservation as to be 
used in any season of the year; the process of manu- 
facture is rendered simple and easily understood ; re- 
quiring no expensive machinery, other than can be 
furnished by a farmer’s kitchen; and the whole cal- 
culated to enable the farmer to produce his own su- 
gar from his farm at a very small expense, compared 
with what this article now costs at the store. The 
proprietor is procuring a patent for his improvement. 
If these high expectations should be realized, the dis- 
covery will prove to be one of the highest importance 
to the country, particularly to the far west. 

The following article, which we cut from a North- 
ampton paper, has reference, probably, to the im- 
provement above noticed, or to one very similar. 

“ The German improvement over the French me- 
thod of making beet sugar, a patent affair in Europe, 
consists simply in drying the beets, which are then re- 
duced to a powder by grinding, and changed into a 
decoction by adding water. The experiment has been 
thoroughly tried by Mr. Zachariah Wilder, of this 
town, which resulted in complete success. Mr. W. by 
this process, which, we understand, is 2s simple as 
that of making a cup of tea from aromatic herbs, has 
succeeded in extracting len per cent of sugar from the 
crude beet—and he is confident that at Jeast twelve 
per cent can be obtained at another experiment.— 
For his efforts in prosecuting his experiments to sig- 
nal success, Mr. Wilder deserves the unqualified 
thanks of the agricultural world. The result of his 
labors will give an impetus to the culture of beets in 
Hampshire county, which cannot fail to be produc- 
tive of lasting good. But to the process again. The 
dried poder of the beet was found to yield its sac- 
charine immediately, as the decoction was found to 
be as sweet as boiled maple syrup, the moment the 
water was added to the powder. ‘The means used for 
the clarification of the decoction were very simple. 
Animal charcoal and lime were the only agents em- 
ployed. This eminently successful experiment proves 
the fact, that the immensely important article of su- 
gar can be manufactured by any intelligent farmer’s 
household, as easily as bread, pies or cakes can be 
made and baked. A rich garden spot of a quarter of 
an acre, can produce beets enough to make a thou- 
sand pounds of sugar; no heavy capital or incorpo- 
rated company is required to carry on the business. 
Every individual can make a pound of sugar as cheap- 
ly and as easily as he can make a pound of Indian 
meal. This important fact has just been proved.— 
Now let us look at the amount of sugar brought into 
Northampton last year. Why, it amounted to one 
hundred and seven thousand pounds, which, together 
with the molasses consumed, would cost over $10,000. 
This is no inconsiderable sum to be expended by our 
citizens annually. A dozen resolute farmers, by their 
influence and labors combined, can create that sum 
from their lands this summer in the culture of the 
beet. At least, so we think.” 

Lime for wheat.—Dr. Jackson, geologist of the 
state of Maine, remarks—* I find by chemical exami- 
nation of several remarkable soils, that a very minute 
quantity of carbonate of lime, viz. fromm one to two 
per cent, is amply sufficient to render them capable 
of bearing heavy crops of good wheat. I am also 
satisfied that a soil is incapable of producing wheat 
of good quality if it does not contain carbonate of 
lime ; for this substance is an essential ingredient of 
this grain.” 








Importance of the Saits of Lime. 

«] apprehend that the importance of the salts of 
lime in a soil is but little appreciated by farmers.— 
Their crops may fail, although they may have ma- 
nured and tended them well; but it is almost always 
easy to find a cause that satisfies, in the character of 
the season; but hard to convince them that the fai- 
lure may have been owing to the single grain in a 
hundred, of some substance that can discovered 
when present only by chemical examination. And 
yet I doubt not many a crop has failed for want of 
that one per cent of sulphate or phosphate of lime.— 
Facts, indeed, seem to me to warrant the conclusion, 
that, without lime in some form, land will not produce 
any valuable vegetation.” —Prof. Hitchcock's report of 
a re-examination of the economical geology of Massa- 
chusetts. 

The salts of lime referred to, as having a salutary 
influence upon vegetation, are the carbonates, sul- 
phates and phosphates, or lime chemically combined 
with carbonic acid, as in common limestone—with 
sulphuric acid, as in gypsum—and with phosphoric 
acid, as in animal bones. These all abound, more or 


less, in vegetables—the sulphate particularly in clo- 
ver, &c., phosphate in barley, wheat, &c., and the 
carbonate in many plants, As they are essential, in 
minute proportions, in the organization of plants, they 
must necessarily exist in the soil, or be formed there 
by chemical process, or the plants requiring them 
will fail for want of these necessary constituents. 





Dr. Perrine.—This worthy citizen, formerly our 
consul at Campeachy, has been indefatigable and per- 
severing in endeavoring to add to the useful plants, 
and consequently to the productive wealth and inde- 
pendence of our country. He has been at great ex- 
pense in transporting to Cape Florida many tropical 
plants, where the climate seems congenial to their 
growth, which promise to be of great advantage to 
the arts and to commerce, particularly some which 
afford an excellent material for cordage. The Doctor 
has petitioned congress for aid, by a grant of Florida 
land, and a report has been made favorable to his ap- 
plication. We sincerely hope the recommendation 
of the report wiil be granted. Whatever benefits a 
part, benefits the whole of our country; and that the 
Doctor’s exertions, if suitably rewarded, will lead to 
the most beneficial results, we have not the least 
doubt. And besides, what he asks wil! not make the 
country poorer, but it may enable him to be eminent- 
ly useful. We repeat, we hope congress will grant 
his request. 


i An admonition.—Most of our old farms have 
been worn out, or greatly impoverished, by bad ma- 
nagement ; and many of them are in the procers of 
expensive renovation. As prevention is cheaper than 
cure, those who are upon new farms should be ad- 
monished, not to “kill the goose which lays the gold- 
en eggs.” Constant cropping will ultimately impo. 
verish the richest soil; as will the practice of carry- 
ing all off, and returning nothing, in the shape of ma- 
nure, to the soil. 





iy Fine Animals.—We are happy to state, that 
there is now in the hands of Mr. Hal » the artist, ac- 
curate likenesses of some choice animale, belonging 
to an eminent American breeder, which, with a letter 
press description, we hope soon to exhibit to the rea- 
ders of the Cultivator. 





A Nursery for sale, containing a great variety of 
choice fruit trees, and many thousand seedlings, situ- 
ate on the Kentucky side of the Ohio, opposite Cin- 
cinnati, with a farm and suitable buildings, if required. 
A professional nurseryman may obtain an advanta- 
geous bargain, by communicating with S. C. Park- 
hurst, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

iy See Last Page. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
What is a Load of Manure ? 

Dear Sin—I often see in the Cultivator, particular 
accounts of large crops, in which I am much interested. 
In these accounts, the number of loads of manure ap- 
plied to the acre is generally stated, but I am always 
at a loss to know how to calculate with regard to the 
quantity of manure thus used. Some farmers call a 
common cart body full a load; others do not call a cart 
well loaded unless they have ona pair of wide side. 
boards full; so that the statement of a certain number 
of loads to the acre, without being more explicit, is on- 
ly calculated to leave the reader in the dark. 

I have been for some years past in the habit of draw- 
ing annually a large quantity of manure from Hartford, 
(six miles.) Itis all measured, and we call ninety-six 
solid feet a load; but one of these loads will more than 
fill two common cart bodies. If your correspondents 
would always state the quantity of manure used, in cords 
or solid feet, al] could judge more correctly with regard 
to the good or bad management of the person making 
the statement. 

I find my crops generally increese in proportion to 
the quantity of manure used on an acre. 

Yours very respectfully, 
D. N. GRANT 

Bloomfield, Conn. April 11, 1838. 

Remark.—The general meaning of a load of manure, we 
helieve, is what can be conveniently drawn by two horses or 
two oxen, to the field where it is to be used. At Boston and 
it seems at Hartford, we apprehend, it implies as much asc an 
be drawn by four or six cattle upon @ hard road—or “ninety 
six solid feet.” 





ri 


Culture of Clover and Melons at the South. 
Scull Shoals, Ga, 20th April, 1838. 

Judge Buer—I have read the numbers forwarded me 
with much satisfaction and improvement, and feel no 
hesitation in believing that they will prove highly use- 
ful to al] who will read and understand them; they con- 
tain much information useful to the south, particularly 
the cultivation of corn and the saving of manure. 

For the last three years, I have been making some 
experiments with red clover, timothy and orchard grass, 
and find that if sown about the last week in Septem. 
ber or first in October, that wecan have as good a stand 
of clover and grass here as you have near Albany.— 





From a smal} lot of four acres, I last June cutas fine hay 
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THE CULTIVATOR. 








of clover and timothy as I ever saw grow at the north, it 
being from three to four feet high. I put about four 
hundred bushels of cotton seed on this land, which I 
have no doubt is a better manure than gypsum. On 
my alluvial bottoms, it thrives exceedingly well without 
manure, but on our exhausted fields, a good coat of 
manure is indispensable. When sowed in the spring it 
comes up well, and then dies from the heat and dryness 
of our climate. 

I take the liberty of sending you twenty-four water 
melon seeds—the twelve white looking seed is called the 
mountain sprout, and has a rich yellow meat—and the 
twelve dark seed I took from a melon that weighed 
thirty-eight pounds, and three-fourths of a yard in 
length—the latter has a blood red meat. They are, 
without doubt, two of the most delicious varieties that 
ean be found any where. I cultivate them thus:—I 
have holes dug in the ground, ten feet distant each way, 
eighteen inches wide at top, and twelve deep. I then 
have the holes filled three inches above the surface of 
the earth, with rich light earth, and plant and cover the 
seed about one and a haijf inches deep, leaving two 
stocks in a hill. ‘The ground between the hills I keep 
well ploughed or harrowed until the vines begin to run, 
They must then be hoed often, to keep the earth light. 
A southern exposure on a hill side is the best, and the 
poorer the ground the better, except where the hill is 
made. I am of the opinion that any climate that will 
mature Indian corn, will mature the water melon, 

Most respectfully, 
T. N. POULLAIN. 





Improvement progressing in the South. 
Georgetown, D. C. April 25, 1838. 

J. Buer, Esq.—Dear Sir—We have had several very 
cold days—ice one-quarter of an inch. Great fears 
were felt for the safety of the early fruit, as it was in 
full bloom ; but I am happy to say from the best infor- 
mation, that it has escaped with very little or no injury. 
Our winter crops, wheat and rye, look well, and pro- 
mise a better harvest than we have had for many 
years. 

The spirit of improvement among our farmers is in- 
creasing daily. To give you some idea—there has 
been two or three times as muchclover seed sown this 
season as last, and would have been more if it could 
have been had. Yours very respectfully, 

JOHN H. KING. 


Miller’s Tolls. 
Burlington co. N. J. 4th mo. 14th, 1838. 

Frienp Buer—lI see in No. 1, of the present volume 
of the Cultivator, some complaints of the extortionate 
toll of the millers in your state, and am surprised to see 
them make no vindication of their cause in the last No. 
and admit it looks somewhat unfavorable to them; but 
such being the case, I feel disposed to defend them in 
some measure, at least, as I fully believe they are not 
as censurable as you deem them to be; as you appear 
to make no other deduction than the customary and 
with us lawful tenth, allowing nothing for filth, fixed 
air, nor any thing else; the former of which, with some 
customers is considerable, and in such cases, according 
to your standard, the miller’s expense for cleaning ap- 
paratus and gratuitous labor, would only add to his 
condemnation; and further I apprehend you are not 
aware, (for if you are, you should have mentioned it,) 
that in solid bodies, there is fixed air, that in being re- 
duced or pulverized escapes, and thereby a loss of 
weight is sustained, of which fact nine-tenths perhaps 
of the agricultural community are ignorant, and if so, 
no wonder that millers should be accused of taking too 
much toll. I[ have found by careful experiment in 
grinding rye, (weighing 56 lbs. per bushel,) with my 
own hands, long before I saw the account in the Culti- 
vator, that it lost three and a half pounds per bushel, 
or twenty-one pounds in six bushels, the quantity ground, 
and which added to the toll, would amount to about 16 
per cent. 

Oliver Evans, late of Philadelphia, in his Millwright’s 
and Miller’s Guide, note pp. 159, 160, says—“ If we consi- 
der that most bodies are in part composed of air, which 
is in a solid or fixed state, and constitutes a proportional 
part of their weight, and this proportion is different in 
different species of matter, from one-sixteenth to one- 
half, and in one species of wheat has been found by ex- 
periments to be one-fifth of its whole weight, that is, 
12 lbs. of fixed air in 60 Ibs. or one bushel of wheat.” 
(Alas, for the miller’s reputation who might grind such 
wheat, it being weighed before and after taking it to 
mill.) “Now this air is roused into action two ways, 
viz. by fermentation and by heat, and as fastas it is 
roused, it instantly leaves the body and expands itself 
into about a million times more space than it filled 
before in the form of a dense body. See Martin’s Phi- 
losophy. As a confirmation of this hypothesis, we may 
observe, that many experiments have been made by 
weighing a quantity of wheat carefully before it was 
ground, and then weighing every thing 1t made in ma- 
aufacturiag, and we have found it to be lacking in weight 
from one to five pounds per bushel, which could not be 
accounted for any way better than supposing the loss 
to he occasioned by the escape of fixed air.” This air 
being roused into action by heat, grinding grain when 
stones are dull, or glazed by garlic or the grain damp, 
occasioning more heat, it will consequently produce a 
greater escape of the air, and greater loss of weight 
will follow. Now thus circumstanced, can any miller 
possibly escape censure, though acting ever so honestly? 





ignorance of these things, and the negligence of proper- 
ly cleaning their grain by some customers, many honest 
persons have had their reputation blasted and their in- 
comes much curtailed, and that too upon the strongest 
possibly conceived evidence on the part of their accu- 
sers, viz. “weighing before and after grinding,” de- 
ducting the toll only. 

I do not make these statements as a shield for disho- 
nesty in the least, for no doubt there are os who fol- 
low the occupation of milling, whom it would be well 
to keep a strict watch to; but for the information of 
the public, and to exonerate the upright from unmerit- 
ed disgrace. 

I would recommend thee to make proof of these 
matters by some honest miller, if there is any to be 
found in thy neighborhood, under we | own close inspec- 
tion and observation, the motive unknown to him, and 
publish the result in your highly useful and interesting 
paper. Respectfully thy friend, 

DAVID WALTON. 

Remark.—There is no doubt much truth in the remarks 
of our correspondent, as to the diminution in the weiglit of 
grain by grinding. But it is not so much the amount of toll 
which is objected to, as the want of a /egal or other standard 
of toll, so that a customer may know when he is dishonestly 
dealt by; and we do not know of a better way of coming at 
this fact, than by ‘‘ weighing before and after grinding.”’ 





Webster’s Spring Beater Threshing Machine, 
[Fig. No. 35.) 








The above cut represents one of D. H. Webster’s 
machines, with the top eff. It has been in use for seve- 
ral years—is very simple in its construction, durable, and 
not liable to derangement. The heads of the drum or 
cylinder are of cast iron,and sixteen inches in diameter, 
the cylinder twelve inches, and sixteen inches in length. 
There are four wrought iron fluted beaters extending 
from one head to the other, supported in the centre, the 
ends turned to fit in a groove in the heads which ad- 
mits of halfan inch play, and kept to their place by 
means of springs. The advantage of this play is, that 
in feeding, sometimes a larger quantity of grain is drawn 
in, and the elasticity of the springs lets it pass through. 
The bed plate is cast iron, with ribs running across.— 
The frame occupies four feet in length and two anda 
half in breadth. 

The advantages of this machine are, safety, durabi- 
lity, and simplicity. Stones, pieces of roots, sticks and 
even a hammer has been thrown into the hopper, with- 
out injury to the machine or those attending, which in 
a spike machine would not only endanger those attend- 
ing, but would injure and most probably destroy the 
machine. 

With one of Allen’s powers it is capable of doing as 
much execution, threshing as clean, and breaking the 
straw less than the spike machine. 

This thresher was exhibited at the fair of the Ameri- 
can Institute, in October last, for which the committee 
awarded him a silver medal, for the best threshing ma- 
chine exhibited. 

They are for sale at the store of Messrs. Geo. Rus- 
sell & Brothers, corner of State-street and Middle-lane, 
Albany. Price $35. B. 

Albany, June, 1838. 


Agricultural Employment Commended. 

‘* Agriculture is the most healthy, the most useful and the 
most noble employment of man.” — Washington. 

Mr. Entror—I have made a short extract from the 
writings of Washington, on which to base a few plain 
and honest remarks. Being a man considerably ad- 
vanced in life, and one of the laity, and not possessing 
a very good education, the reader must not expecta 
great display of erudition or of scholastic accuracy.— 
My object is to make some common-place suggestions 
for the encouragement and consolation of the farmer. 
From my youth up, I have been principally engaged in 
agriculture. Yet I have endeavored to get some know- 
ledge of other occupations, so as to be able to compare 
and judge which is the most healthy, the most useful, 
and the most noble. And with the greatest sincerity, I 
ean echo the sentiment of the intelligent and worthy 
Washington. I very well know, that this is not the 
opinion of many, very many of the community ; yet it is 
unquestionably well founded. Ask the dandies, who are 
perambulating our streets, dressed in all possible finery, 
living upon the hard earnings of their parents, and they 
will tell you they consider agriculture a dirty, degrading 
business. Ask those 

‘Who lounge about in lazy bands, 

Throng tippler’s shops and tavern stands,” 
and they, too, will tell you that farming is not the busi- 
ness for them. But, ask the truly intelligent and meri- 
torious, and they will tel] you that agriculture is the 








Certainly not, and I have no doubt that owing to the 


main spring of all employments. That not only the 





peasant but the king is served by the field. That it is 
not only useful, but highly honorable. They are ever 
ready to reiterate the sentiment contained in the follow- 
ing lines: 

‘* Good Cincinnatus, at his plough, 

With more true glory shone, 

Than Cesar with his laurel’d brow, 

His palace and his throne.”’ 

The extract on which I have proposed to remark, 
contains three propositions:—The first is, of all em- 
ployments, agriculture is the most healthy. This is evi- 
dently a fact, from the following considerations: 

Man was created for exercise. Toil must nurture 
him, or else his powers and faculties will never ripen. 
When this cannot be brought about, he sickens and dies. 
Taking into consideration the regularity that may at- 
tend a farmer’s labors, the regularity in meals and 
sleep, and the salubrity of the air he breathes, and the 
sun that warms and vivifies him, we at once perceive, 
that no employment is so well calculated to aid the 
functions in fulfilling their purposes. As vegetable 
creation is affected, so is animal. Shut out the sun and 
air from a vegetable, and deprive it of terraqueous, or 
natural aliment, and how soon it will become sickly! 
just so with the human family. 

Again—agriculture is well calculated to afford peace 
of mind, A farmer’s business being very much within 
himself, there is not that chance for altercation, disap- 
pointment, perplexity and mortification, that other men 
experience. Just compare with the professions. The 
clergyman, if he make every effort to give satisfaction 
to his parishioners, must meet with disappointment.— 
If he preach like one inspired, he cannot please them 
all. 

‘* Some wanting grace, 
Laugh in his face, 

While solemnly he’s prosing; 
Some sneeze or cough, 
Some shuftle off, 

And some are even dozing.” 


‘The lawyer leads a harrass’d life, 
Much like a hunted otter, 
And ‘tween his own and other’s strife, 
He’s always in hot water.” 

I should like to say something better of a doctor’s 

business, but am not able. 
‘* For like a tavern waiting man, 
To every call, he’s ‘ coming,’ 
Now here, now there, 
Must he repair, 
Or starve, sir, by denying; 
Like death himself, 
Unhappy elf, 
He lives by other’s dying.” 

The next proposition is, that agriculture is the most 
useful. And how can this be, when so many other em- 
ployments are so useful? I will give an explanation, 
my dear readers, for it is very capable of illustration. 
The community, or the different classes of people may, 
very properly, be compared to the human frame, which 
is composed of body and limbs. All the members are 
very useful in their places. One cannot say to the 
other, I have no need of thee. Yet, we may at once 
perceive, that they are not equally important. A leg 
or an arm may be amputated, and yet the person or the 
body may survive; though it must be a great loss. But 
kill the body, and the limbs will die also. So with the 
community. The farmers are the body, the other class- 
es are the limbs. Now amputate or cut off these limbs 
from society, the body may survive, though it must of 
course suffer much. But destroy the body, or farming 
interest, and all is lost. 

The third and last proposition is, that agriculture is 
the most noble. This is acknowledged by all noble 
minds. It is what heaven ordained that man should 
pursue. It is the businessin which our first parents were 
engaged. It is the business that has and must sustain 
the human family. It is noble in itself—it produces no- 
ble effects. How it ought to ennoble the mind, to be 
employed so much among the works of nature. How 
it ought to lead the mind from nature up to nature’s 
God. 

“« A farmer’s life ’s the life;for me, 
I own I love it dearly; 
And ev’ry season full of glee, 
I take its labor cheerly.” 
AN AGRICULTURIST. 
Westborough, Worcester co. Mass. May, 1838. 





On wintering Sheep. 

In rural economy, as well as in the arts, our success 
is generally expected to follow industry and attention 
to our husbandry; but unless we use both care and skill, 
our labor will be of but little use. The wise proverb, 
that “the hand of the diligent maketh rich,” will be of 
little avail, unless we give proper attention to little 
things. Hard work will not advance us in prosperity 
unless we work it right. Wealways find some farmers’ 
stock in good condition—and why? Because they work 
itright. In an adjoining fold, their neighbors remain 
in poor condition, notwithstanding they may be suffi- 
ciently supplied with fodder of the best quality. This 
farmer heeds not little things. He does not take up the 
“stich in time” to ensure success. 

The season will soon arrive, when sheep require more 
attention than farmers in general are apt to bestow on 
them. To do well through the winter, they must be ir 
good condition when they begin it. Sheep well summer- 
ed, and got up to hay in good heart, are half wintered. 
It is with us, a very common practice to permit them to 
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ramble over the fields late in fall, until snow obliges 
the farmer to bring them into his enclosures. They 
may look full on the frost-bitten herbage, but it does 
them little good; there is but little nutriment in it— 
They should be confined in dry enclosures, between the 
10th and 20th of November, while in good heart, and 
fed on the best of early mown hay. In wintering lambs, 
the foundation of so much loss is more frequently laid 
in the fall, by leaving them to cut their own fodder un- 
til winter sets in, than by all other neglects. 

The different kinds of wethers, ewes and lambs, should 
be separated; and each flock of a size, that they not 
materially get the advantage one over another. It is 
also necessary to keep the old and poor sheep separate. 
As soon as one begins to decline, it ought to be remov- 
ed into the hospital, where it can receive better atten- 
tion; and it is highly beneficial that dry airy sheds are 
prepared, that they may not be exposed to the rigors of 
the winter, and cold storms in the spring. 

Smut or ergot was very abundant the two last sea- 
sons, on the heads of June or spear grass. When this 
abounds, hay must be thrown out more abundant, that 
they may have a selection of food. I have known large 
flocks nearly all destroyed by this vegetable poison. They 
should be winter fed to the degree of commencing the 
grass season in good store order, without having sus- 
tained any check in carcass or wool. It is of the ut- 
most importance to keep them on as dry grounds as 
possible in the spring. Wet feet will relax the system, 
it introduces a general debility, and loss of appetite. 
One of the principle causes of the internal rot in sheep 
is by their wading in wet yards, and feeding on wet 
grounds. 

We often hear the idea presented, that the breed is 
nothing and feed is every thing; that this is in fact all 
that is necessary to make fine animals; but this notion 
is one that ought to be exploded. Good keeping is an 
excellent thing, and 1s not doubted; the farmer that 
keeps his flocks well is paid down; a fat sheep requires 
less hay by one-fourth than a lean ore; they also pro- 
duce more weighty fleeces, and more lambs; but it was 
never known to produce any material change in animal 
physiology. 

The yolk, or oil, which by perspiration is seereted in 
the wool in warm weather, returns again into the sys- 
tem in a cool day; this gives a fat sheep the advantage 
to withstand the sudden changes of the weather, better 
than a poor one; and this yolk adds weight to the 
fleece, when shorn in a hot day; by the same rule wash 
them in moderate weather to preserve the oil. I have 
often seen flocks of sheep decline in spite of all the care 
and feed that could be given; but in this ease, it is not 
wholly depending on good attention and a plenty of nu- 
tritious food for a remedy; any species of animal na- 
ture will decline in a few generations, when propagated 
by the same family blood. 

Exercise is one very essential point, which may be 
produced by feeding them within ten or fifteen rods of 
a warm fount of water, that should not stand in a bleak 
windy field; and if they can have another barn or stack 
to run to once a day, it will give them exercise, a change 
of food and anappetite. Tosatiate their thirston snow 
for a length of time is a wrong notion, and ought to be 
exploded. Unless they are fed on roots, they will not 
do as well without water, which should be convenient 
to them at all times. 

It is very healthy for sheep to run among burned 
logs and stumps after being shorn, through the summer; 
the coal dust drives into the wool, and is a sure and 
simple remedy for ticks. I have tried no other method 
in summer to prevent these vermin, and have always 
been successfu! in preventing or expelling them. 

Pine or hemlock tops should 4. put in their way, 
when they have been kept from the ground for any 
length of time, to invigorate their health. Where the 
hay is not salted, it is of importance also to brine it in 
mild weather now and then. 

I always cut my mows, and first feed out one-half. 

“<T then can judge on candlemas day, 
Whether I have more stock than hay.” 

It is also aneconomical way of saving fodder. Fresh 
hay is as much better for stock, as a slice of bread is 
for man, just cut from a loaf. 

The agriculturists generally throughout our state, are 
applying their serious attention tothe growing of wool, 
with the hopes of a fair remuneration for their enter- 
prise. The price of the last clip did not range so high 
as was expected; still we are inclined to believe, that 
wool will do a shade better the present season ; an un- 
usually small stock of old wool remains on hand ; it has 
not been so generally sold off and manufactured for a 
number of years, in this state. Our increase in sheep 
for the last five years has been very rapid. The pre- 
sent number may be estimated at two millions. In one 
township, rising seventy thousand have been assessed, 
and probably a greater number were owned. The ave- 
rage annual expense of keeping sheep in Vermont will 
not much exceed one dollar the head. 

Dear sir—I respectfully submit the above for your 
consideration. And believe me, with great respect and 
esteem, to be, very truly, your obedient servant. 

SOLOMON W. JEWETT. 

Weybridge, Vt. May, 1832. 

Italian Spring Wheat in Ohio. 
Waterville, Lucas co. Ohio, April 16, 1838. 

J. Buen, Esq.—Sir—I have thought for some time, 
that I would send you the result of my experience in 
the culture of Italian Spring Wheat, in the valley of 














the Maumee, believing as I do, that the dissemination 


of information upon the agriculture of this region, will 
be acceptable to a large class of the readers of your 
paper. I sowed last spring, six bushels of wheat pro- 
cured of J. Hathaway, of Rome, N. Y. a part upon the 
bottom lands of the river, and the remainder upon 
what is called the “second bottom,” which is a light 
sandy soil of moderate richness. No more than ordi- 
nary care was taken with the crop, even for this coun- 
try, where the business of agriculture is carried on ra- 
ther loosely at the best. Some of it suffered considera- 
bly from weeds, and I was far from considering this 
experiment a fair trial. I harvested one hundred and 
twenty bushels, the product of the six bushels of seed, 
of plump, fair, heavy grain, in all respects as good as 
the seed, while from twenty-five bushels sowing of win- 
ter wheat, every way as well put in and taken care of 
as the other, I only harvested one hundred and sixteen 
bushels, so great is the loss from winter killing in this 
part of the state. Asan evidence that I consider the 
spring wheat one of the most valuable acquisitions to 
the agriculture of this country, I have already sowed 
eighty bushels of my crop upon my best lands, and 
shall continue sowing till I have exhausted my stock. 
Some of the wheat is already up, and looks finely. 
With respect, I am yours, &e. 
HENRY REED. 


Scotch Turnip Drill. 

J. Buet—Dear Sir—When in Scotland for a time, 
some years since, I remarked a good method they had 
of cultivating ruta baga. You may have published it; 
if so, I have not seen it. (It is but lately I have read 
that excellent periodical of yours.) 

It is this. Having first ploughed the land in ridges, 
about three feet apart; then, with a drilling machine, 
the drills of which are graduated to the width of the 
ridges, and whose wheels run in the centre of the fur- 
rows, having four or five ridges between them; the 
drills of the machine entering the top of each ridge, 
and depositing the seed there, which is covered over by 
two irons inclined to each other at the hinder ends, and 
attached to the machine. 

The chief good resulting from the plan, is in the 
thinning out and hoeing the crop; the former is done 
by one stroke of the hoe between the plant to be re- 
served and that part of the row which is untouched, 
pushing the refuse plants, &c. into the furrows, leaving 
the proper plants, with a small portion of their roots 
in the ground, and blowing about in the wind, which 
causes them to grow the faster; (so the farmers there 
assert.) When the weeds are grown, and the ground 
requires hoeing, the ridges although flattened down in 
the thinning of the crop, are again submitted to the 
same operation of pushing and pulling the earth and 
weeds into the furrows oneach side, where if they vege- 
tate again, they are removed by the horse hoe, till totally 
eradicated. ‘The crops grown by this method are very 
great, although I have no means of informing you of 
the number of bushels, at this space of time. Suffice 
it to say, that part of Scotland, (East Lothian,) is re- 
puted to be as well farmed as any part of the kingdom. 


(Fig. No. 36.] 
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PLAN OF DRILL. 

A. Box for holding seed. J. The drills, pointed with 
iron, and hollow for conveying the seed to the ground. 
C. Irons for covering the seed. D. Pieces connecting 
the drill, &c. to axle tree. E. Hinge attaching the axle 
to the pieces, Kc. 

If the above is new and worthy a place in your pa- 
per, you are welcome to it. It may be interesting to 
some of your eastern readers, whose lands are not 
crowded with stumps. Yours, J. E. 

Lockport, N. Y. April 2Ath, 1838. 

Indian Corn. 
April 25th, 1838. 

Jesse Bue, Esq.—Dear Sir—As every thing relative 
to Indian corn and its culture is particularly interest- 
ing to your subscribers throughout that great extent of 
our country where this grain constitutes the chief sta- 
ple, I hope you will permit one who has been a corn 
maker for nearly half a century, to offer a few remarks 
upon several articles on the subject in your number for 
this month. 

And first, of Dr. Brown and his varieties, in regard 
to which, as well as to his criteria for selecting seed- 
corn, I differ from him essentially. He has fixed upon 
the number of rows of grain on a cob as constituting a 
variety; yet nature has caused the same stalk of corn 
very often to produce ears having cob and grain exactly 
alike in color and shape, but differing in the number of 
rows upon each, from two to six or eight. Difference 
therefore in the number of rows, should not be consi- 
dered as constituting a variety. Again, he names asa 
variety, but one kind of gourd seed, which he calls 
“genuine,”’—that is the yellow—yet nature has made 
another which is white, and much more common to the 
south—having, not unfrequently, from twenty-four to 
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thirty-four rows ona cob. The grain, however, has the 
same shape with the yellow gourd seed, and is evidently 
so called from its resemblance in shape to the seed of 
the common gourd. Of the doctor’s classes, I can only 
say, that the rules by which he has formed them, and 
the characteristics which he describes as peculiar to 
each, appear to me both too vague and inapplicable to 
be useful. Some of his names, for example, are known 
only in a very sma}! extent of country, and cannot of 
course, be intelligible at a distance; while he gives to 
some of his varieties the names of particular states; 
although in regard, at least to Virginia, I can certainly 
say, that it would puzzle a jury of the most experienced 
planters among us, to tell which variety of corn, out of 
fifteen or twenty, had the best right, if either had, to 
the name of our state. His third principal class I per- 
ceive, he has christened “ Hematite, or blood-red.’— 
Now if he means the second term as a translation or 
explanation of the first, it hardly applies to any one of 
the ten sub-classes which he has ranged under this chief 
one. In fact, it is inapplicable to any kind yet known; 
for hematite is a hard mineral substance, either red, 
black or purple, but the powder of which is always red; 
whereas, the powder of all the varieties of corn I have 
ever heard of is always white, or yellowish. The va- 
riety which the doctor calls “Guinéa corn,” if it be the 
same so called in Virginia, is not a corn at all, but a 
species of millet. His No. 32 is said to be quite as 
common in South-America as in Texas, where a small 
yellow grain corn is more generally cultivated than any 
other, at least in the country round about Galveston 
Bay. The proper name of his No. 32, is “tunicata” 
corn, from the circumstance of each grain having a dis- 
linct cover or coat. 

Permit me now to examine his criteria for choosing 
seed corn. That which he ranks first is, “the most 
stalk,” and if he goes upon the principle of “ first nam- 
ed, most honored,” we have a right to conclude that 
the doctor considers the quantum of stalk the most va- 
luable of all the qualities of the corn-plant. My expe- 
rience tells me that it is the least valuable; for it by 
no means follows that the variety which has most stalk, 
will produce either most fodder or most grain. The 
first depends more on the number of joints in a stalk 
than on its height; for the number of joints differ mate- 
rially in the different varieties, and each joint bears a 
blade; while the quantity of grain depends more on the 
number of ears, than on their relative siz2, and the 
number is almost invariable smaller on very tall stalks 
than on those of a medium height. In verification of 
this, there is no remark which is more commonly heard 
among us southern corn-makers, than “that corn,” 
(speaking of some particular crop,) “is running quite 
too much into stalk, and shooting too high.” Again—as 
to the value of corn stalks: no animal to which we sou- 
therners have ever offered them when dry, naked and 
stripped of all their blades and imperfect shoots, will 
eat them, unless we cook them somewhat after the re- 
cipe for making good soup with common pebbles—that 
is, to put in such ingredients as will make good soup 
of themselves, and cail it “stone soup.” In fact, corn 
stalks of themselves, are fit for little else than to act as 
absorbents of manure, when thrown into farm-yards, 
and would not be worth the labor of collecting, but for 
this circumstance. 

The doctor’s second criterion is, “the largest cob ;” a 
recommendation to those who love corn cob pipes; but 
for nothing else. For although it is certainly true, that 
the largest cob will generally contain most rows of 
grain, yet there are several exceptions ; for some vuarie- 
ties have very large cobs and grains comparatively 
broader, in all which cases the rows will be fewer in 
number than on cobs of equal size with narrow grains 
Again—the greatest number of rows will not always 
produce the greatest quantity of grain by measure, un- 
less the grain be considerably larger than the kind with 
which it iscompared ; for all which reasons I deem the 
doctor’s second criterion no better than his first. 

Let us next examine his third, which is, “the longest 
grain.” Now it is notorious to every southern corn- 
maker, that all the longest grain varieties are what we 
call “chaffy,” and are far less weighty, measure for 
measure, than the short grain varieties. This we con- 
sider a decisive proof that they have less of “the fart- 
naceous product,” although I have not heard of any ac- 
curate experiments having been yet made to ascertain 
the fact. 

The fourth and last criterion named in this fanciful 
classification is, “early growth and quick culture.” This 
last term, (if I understand it,) is merely an incident 
that may or may not happen to all cultivated plants 
whatever, but isnot aqualityin any. “ Karly growth,” 
or I should rather say, early maturity, is certainly a 
recommendation ; but far more important to the north 
and east, than in what may properly be called the corn 
region of the United States. Within its limits it is 
universally true, that the varieties which ripen very 
early—say three or four weeks before the kinds most 
generally cultivated—although heavier are much Jess 
productive: so that his fourth criterion would be still 
less suitable in the southern country, than either of his 
others. In short, if we southern corn-makers were to 
go by the doctor’s rules, in choosing our seed corn— 
rules indeed which are so incompatible with each other 
that they never could be true of any one of his thirty- 
five varieties—we should soon have to apply to some 
other corn doctor for farther advice. 

The next remarks which I beg leave to notice relative 
to Indian ecrn, appear to be editorial. They are con- 
tained in an enumeration of the advantages of “ cutting 
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up corn,” over the practice of “topping it.” I cannot 
speak from experience in regard to the whole of them, 
but am confident that the writer is mistaken at least in 
one of his assertions, if he applies it to southern as 
well as to northern and eastern corn. He says, “two 
smart men cannot top more than one acre a day.” — 
Where corn is planted as thick as it always is to the 
north, this may be, and I presume is true, as the writer 
states it for a fact; but ina vast extent of our southern 
country, wherein our corn is left to stand much thinner 
and more distant, two acres topping would be deemed 
but a poor day’s work, even for one “smart man;” for 
the process with us is a very different sort of business 
from what it is “down east,”—our laborers having 
acquired, by long practice, a degree of dexterity in 
it incomparably greater than an eastern man who 
had never witnessed it, could believe possible. Again 
—the writer affirms, that “a hill of corn is gathered 
at a single blow,” in cutting up; but no implement 
ever yet used among us will do this on our corn, 
where three or four stalks are left in a hill, which is 
sometimes the case. Indeed, it requires a strong man, 
with a sharp hoe always to cut up even two stalks ata 
single blow, after they have attained their full size. 

Under the head of “ succoring corn,” there is a re- 
mark which requires explanation. It isin the follow- 
ing words: “The opinion has been given, and we think 
well sustained—that the succors perform an important 
office—that the pollen of the tassels impregnates the 
male® blossoms after that of the main stock, which de- 
velops earlier, has been blown or fallen off.” Now I 
have always before been taught to believe, that the 
male of every species of animal or vegetable whatever, 
was the impregnator, and never,.the impregnated. If, 
therefore, the male of the corn-plant is an exception, I 
should be highly gratified to see the proofs. Again—I 
am at a loss to understand to what part of the main 
stock the term “blossoms,” is applied, for both the 
tasse| and the silk of the ears are generally dry on south- 
ern corn, in our climate, before any pollen at all ap- 
pears upon the succors, supposing them to be left. 

The practice of tarring seed-corn, which Mr. L. J. 
Hopkins has so highly commended, is very generally 
followed in Virginia, and I believe in the Carolinas.— 
He could get thousands of planters with us to concur 
with him in opinion, that itis preferable to all others 
in preparing the seed. But care must be taken not tu 
use too much tar, or it will injure and retard the com- 
ing up of the grain. A single pint to ten or twelve 
gallons of tepid water is quite sufficient. This should 
be well stirred before the grain is put in, after which 
the mixture will be found adhesive enough to attach to 
each grain as much gypsum or lime, (for both are used,) 
as may be deemed necessary. 

I have been induced, sir, to offer these remarks from 
a thorough conviction that no subjeet is more interest- 
ing to a very large portion of our agricujtura] brethren, 
than that of Indian corn; and moreover that the know- 
ledge they possess of it, still falls very far short of 
what it might be, if such a course of judicious experi- 
ments were instituted and persevered in, by the best 
informed among them, as might easily be made, and at 
a very moderate expense. 

Should you deem the foregoing observations worth a 
place-in your highly interesting and valuable journal, I 
present them to you for,that purpose, and remain, 

Your friend and constant reader, 


CORN-PLANTER. 


NOTES OF THE CONDUCTOR. 

* An inadvertent error of ours. For ‘ sale blossoms,”’ 
read ** female blossoms,” or silk. New silk frequenthy puts 
forth, in the north, afier the first silk has become partially dry. 

+ We are inclined to favor, though we are not confirmed in 
this opinion. ‘The pollen, the ‘‘impregnaéor,” on the main 
stock, is sometimes blown off, or beaten off by rains, before 
all the silk, the ‘ impregnated,” has protruded trom the husk. 
Hence a portion of the latter does not become impregnated 
by the pollen from the main stock, and the terminal end of 
the cob 1s consently barren, The tassels of the succurs, be- 
ing later in putting forth, and less exposed to winds, assist to 
complete the process of impregnation. As an evidence of 
this, we call to mind the fact, that the earliest ears are al- 
ways best covered with grain, while those which push fate 
often exhibit a quarter, a third, or a half of naked cob, in 
consequence, we presume, of want of impregnation. This 
explanation, we trust, will clear up the obscurity in the text, 
which seems to have ‘puzzled our r corresponde nt. 


Agricultaral School. 
Albany, 16th April, 1838. 

To Hon. J. Burc.—Sir,—It is with no small degree of 
difficulty that 1 comply with the request you were 
pleased to make in a recent conversation I had with 
you, in reJation to a judicious plan of instruction for the 
“ New-York Agricultural School,” and the advantages 
that will be likely to result therefrom; for my expe- 
rience has not been extensive nor varied enough for so 
important a purpose. Therefore, I can only submit the 
following abstract, which, if it should merit your ap- 
proval, and be deemed worthy of an insertion in the 
Cultivator, you are at liberty to make that use of it; if 
you think otherwise, you have my coneurrence. 
” The chief object of the school should be to form prac- 
tical mechanics, civil engineers, operative chemists, ve- 
terinary surgeons and practicalagriculturists, It should 
be endowed with six professorships of the following 
subjects: 

1. Mathematics and Design. 

2. Rural Architecture and Civil Engineering. 

3. Natural Philosophy and Practical Mechanics. 

4. Geology, Mineralogy and Chemistry. 





5. Entomology, Botany and Practical Husbandry. 

6. Comparative Anatomy and the Veterinary Art. 

The preparatory studies for entering the schoo! should 
be reading, writing, English grammar, common arith- 
metic, history, geography, and book-keeping by single 
entry. No pupil should enter who is under seventeen 
years of age, who does not sustain a good moral cha- 
racter, and who has not a constitution adapted to active 
employment in the field. 

The instruction of the school should be of two kinds, 
general and special. 

The general instruction should continue two years, 
to be comprised of courses given by the professors at 
suitable periods, commencing each year on the first 





Wednesday in January, and continuing until the first 
Wednesday in September, from which, to the first 
Wednesday in December the pupils should be put un-; 
der genera] examination upon all the branches in which 
they have received instruction. 

During the entire courses, the pupils should be inter-| 
rogated by the professors on the various branches they 
are pursuing, and should perform manipulations in che- 
mistry, natural philosophy, mechanics, engineering, ru- 
ral architecture, and ornamental gardening ; and when- 
ever the season would permit, to devote a portion of 
their time to tillage and other kinds of work connected 
with rural affairs, and occasionally to accompany the 
professors or their adjuncts on botanical and geological 
excursions. 

The drawings should consist of plans made with the 
scale and dividers, and of outlines sketched by the hand 
relative to the courses pursued; the whole of which 
should be executed by the pupils, and should be duly 
verified by the professors. What has been said of the 
drawings should be repeated in regard to the manipu- 
lations. They should be sufficiently numerous to give 
to the pupils a positive knowledge of every branch pur- 
sued. ; 

Independently of the interrogatories and manipula- 
tions, as stated above, the pupils should have genera] 
meetings for discussing topics relative to their studies, 
and for digesting memoirs upon various questions of po- 
litical economy, statistics, &c. 

At the end of the second scholastic year, the pupils 
should submit themselves for examination for their fit- 
ness or unfitness of entering the duties of their special 
education; and if they receive their certificate of capa- 
bility, they should name, with the consent of their pa- 
rents or guardians, the career for which they design 
themselves, and during the third year they should be 
practically employed in the kinds of business they in- 
tend to carry on. Should they be deemed incompetent 
to enter their special education, they should be permit- 
ted to repeat their course of studies, or to depart with- 
out any certificate of capability, or even of their con- 
nexion with the school. 

At the general examination at the end of each scho- 
lastic year, there should be selected from the school six 
of the most distinguished pupils, who should serve as 
adjunct professors, and who should receive, besides this 
distinction, their instruction gratuitously during the 
third year. Independently of their special duties, they 
should assist their professors, and give elementary les- 
sons to pupils whose preparatory studies may have been 
too small. 

The special instruction should occupy the third scho- 
lastic year, during which the pupils should be actively 
engaged in the kinds of business for which they design 
to prepare themselves, whether to pursue general stu- 
dies so as to qualify themselves for professors, or to be- 
come practical mechanics and civil engineers, operative 
chemists, manufacturers, veterinary surgeons, or prac- 
tical agriculturists. They should then be placed under 
the special direction of the professors of the branches 
they pursue, who should afford them daily conferences, 
to point out to them a plah of operations, to follow their 
progress, and to designate the portions of the courses 
it would be useful to repeat anew. 

The school should be furnished with a library of se- 
lect books on mathematics, natural history, agriculture 
and the veterinary art. It should be provided with an 
extensive philosophical and chemical apparatus, and 
with a collection of plants, minerals and anatomical 
preparations. There should be constantly kept on the 
farm a large stock of the most useful breeds of domes- 
tic animals, and an hospital for the reception of sick ani- 
mals and for veterinary practice. The farm should be 
large enough to produce a sufficient quantity of food 
and vegetables for the animals kept upon it, and to em- 
brace as great a variety of soils as possible, and a wa- 
ter privilege. It should be principally tilled by the stu- 
dents, who should be practically instructed in the na- 
ture and composition of soils, the economy and prepa- 





ration of manures, the adaptation of crops to particu- 
lar soils, and the alternation of crops. 

The buildings belonging to the establishment should | 
be weil constructed, and adapted to the objects for which 
they are intended. The Jaboratories and work-shops| 
designed for manipulation and experiments should be 
spacious, so that a Jarge number of students can labor | 
in them at a time. There sliould be attached to the | 
school a carpenter and wood-turner’s shop, and of a 
mounter and turner of metals. Workmenshould be em- 
ployed under the eyes of the students, whether in con- 
structing models for the collection of the school, or in 
making parts of machinery ordered by the pupils in 
their exercises, and to give them proper notions upon 
the handling of tools, the use of the forge, Xc. 

In fine, there should be placed in the hands of the 
students all the materials necessary for the construction 


of agricultural implements and machines, and such as 
are employed in rural architecture ; and, in order to give 
the work as practical a character as possible, they 
should have at their disposal a certain number of mo- 
dejs, implements, and machines which they can put up 
and take down, to operate, and to submit to such trials 
as will enable them to estimate their useful effect. 

There should be connected with the school, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, into which the students could be in- 
troduced in order to study the operation, establishments 
for the fabrication of chemical] products; for the making 
of charcoal {rom wood; for the prep varation of coke; 
for the extraction of marine salt; for the preparation 
of lime, gypsum, potash and soda ; for the making and 
refining of sugar; for the preparation of wine, beer, 
| cider, oils, tallow ; and for the manufacture of flour, 
Starch, soap, candles, and numerous other products; 
which would afford the students means to acquire a 
practical knowledge of the labors relative to their fa- 
brication. 

Such is a general plan of what may be deemed pro- 
per to improve the condition of our agriculture. Inde- 
pendently of the special objects of this seminary, young 
men will find a positive education, which will inspire 
them with a taste for agricultural pursuits, because 
they will see that labor guided by science is fruitful in 
useful results. Such a course of instruction will offer 
to those who shall distinguish themselves a station in 
society as honorable as it is Jucrative, and will be re- 
garded equivalent to a collegiate education, in harmony 
with the spirit of our institutions, the importance of 
which will be more and more felt, in proportion to the 
growth of the mighty west, which will receive new de- 
velopments, when its political influence is better un- 
derstood. 

When we reflect upon the great interests of our coun- 
try, we cannot but look with regret upon the neglected 
condition of our agriculture. For some years past, this 
all-important branch of industry has experienced seri- 
ous obstacles, not only from being viewed by many asa 
degraded occupation, but from the want of attention and 
intelligence in the great body of our population. We 
have in our country numerous young men who have am- 
ple means for entering largely into this branch of busi- 
ness, but who are too little enlightened in regard to its 
nature, and refrain from industry, and suffer their capi- 
tal, even with great losses, to remain dormant. We 
have others, too, who are without capital, and have a 
remarkable tendency towards the study of the practical 
sciences, of which we all feel the need in our actual or 
our future occupations. The Jatter class of young men 
would be incalculably benefitted by this course of edu- 
cation, and might be usefully and profitably employed 
as civil engineers, as directors of establishments, as well 
as teachers and professors in our colleges aud schools. 

In order that agricultural industry may develop it- 
self throughout our country, it is necessary that our 
practical studies should enter into our manners; and 
this to such a degree, that each capitalist may ’ find, 
either in himself or around him, able counsel. We 
should break down the barrier to every species of in- 
dustry, and by leaving every man to enjoy the fruits of 
his own labour, undiminished by the exaction of a ra- 
pacious government. Let these principles be the im- 
movable basis of our political economy. Our commerce 
and our manufactures should be defended and cherished 
like the sacred soil of our Republic. With means so 
ample and unembarrassed, we should give more enter- 
prise and extension to works of domestic improvement. 
A taste for agriculiural pursuits should be inspired, and 
new impulse given to public spirit. Institutions should 
be established, which, by assimilating the feelings of 
eur citizens, may strengthen that union which is the 
bulwark of our national independence. Already the in- 
fluence of our character far exceeds that of our strength, 
and our claims to the rank of a primary power, are ad- 
mitted by the whole world, whose attention daily be- 
comes more and more fixed uponourconduct. <A great 
example is wanted by mankind—from us they demand 
it—and the cause of universal liberty is interwoven in 
our actions. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your devo- 
ted servant. D. JAY BROWNE. 


Gauge Wheel for the Plough and Ruta Bagas for 
Hogs. 

J. Bvet, Esq.—Dear Sir,—In your April No. of the 
Cultivator I noticed an article captioned “ Help one an- 
other,” and I can think of no way that I can better help 
my fellow husbandmen than by recommending to gene- 
ral use the gauge wheel on the plough. 

Good ploughing I consider the first requisite in good 
husbandry, and yet many perform that part of their la- 
bor in a very slovenly, imperfect manner. 

The article above mentioned, I view as avery ag 
tant addition to the plough. The wheel should be 8 
inches in diameter, and may be made from a plank 3 or 
3 1-2 inches thick, with a bevel from near the centre to 
the outside, reducing the thickness to 2 inches. The 
tire may be made of common band iron. Bore an inch 
hole in the centre, place in it a box, reducing the hole to 
|} half an inch, which is to receive a bolt on which it re- 
volves. The wheel is confined in iron bars or braces, 
one on each side of the wheel and beam. The braces 
should be placed in perpendicular form from the wheel to 
the beam, a little back of the clevey, through each of 
which should be three or four holes, and fastened to the 
beam with a bolt passing through it, with a screw and 
nut, with a handle, so that it may be easily altered, ac- 
cording to the depth you wish to plough, and from the 
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wheel backwards, angling, to meet the beam a little for- 
ward of where the coulter should be put on, and fas- 
tened the same as the other ends. They should be 1-4 
or 3-8 of an inch thick and one inch wide, so that it may 
be used among stumps or firm stone without danger. 

The advantages of the gauge wheel] are numerous. 
Any one who has ploughed old Jand in a natural and 
uneven state without it, knows that it is very difficult 
to turn the land evenly, all over. With it, itcan be done 
with perfect ease. By having the chain good length, 
you can enter all the hollows and turn the furrow well 
on the knolls; whereas, without it, the plough will in- 
variably run so deep on the knolls as to leave the fur- 
row edgewise, and ten to one it will turn back after you. 
Also, in ploughing where you ascend and descend, it is 
very beneficial, as the plough will run no deeper down 
than up hill; and if you wish to plough with three 
horses abreast, it keeps the heft of the whiffletrees and 
traces from urging the plough too much onto the point; 
and while I am here, let me just state, for the benefit 
of those who may wish to plough with three horses, 
that you can have a plough built with a play of one 
inch in the mortice of the beam through which the han- 
dle is put, which fill with a wedge, that when on one 
side of the handle will give it land enough for a single 
or common team, and when on the other none too much 
for three horses abreast. Put to return. The gauge 
wheel is of great benefit when you wish to use four 
horses, as the forward pair can draw direct on a line 
from the end of the beam without affecting the running 
of the plough. Finally, it makes it much easier for any 
team, easier for the man that holds, and does the work 
far better. The whole expense does not exceed $2, and 
the only wear is on the bolt and box in the centre of the 
whee]. My neighbors who have used mine have each 
one of their own. “To try it is to be convinced.” 
bsp to every farmer I would say, get you a gauge 
wheel, 

With regard to ruta hagas for hogs, I would barely 
say, that I kept my store hogs, ten in number, entirely 
on them, raw, for more than two months in the last win- 
ter, of which I raised some with good success the last 
season. One and a half bushels per day kept them well. 
They would weigh probably 150 Ibs. each. 

If you think the above worth your notice, you may 
do with it as you think proper, and I am content. 

Your obd’t serv’t, 
L. A. BEEBE. 

Lima, Livingston Co. 7th May, 1838. 





New kind of Wheat. 

Str—Last summer I received from Portugal a sack 
of wheat, the nature of which you will see by the sub- 
joined extract of the letter that accompanied it. I send 
you a small parce| that you may appropriate it as you 
may think best for the benefit of the public. 

“Lisbon, 11th April. 

“They have here a description of wheat which I 
think may answer your purpose, called Trigo Tremeg, 
or Trigo de sette somanas, for its being cut sometimes 
seven weeks after it is sown. It is only grown on the 
low marshy lands which are under water at the time of 
sowing the common wheat, or upon the higher lands, 
when the spring rains have been so violent as to wash 
the seed out of the ground, by no means an uncommon 
circumstance here. On the marsh lands it gives regu- 
larly a very fine crop; on the hills it is uncertain, for if 


than some contiguous part of the farm. I would sug- 
gest the plan of making an under drain from the house 
to some low spot, put a fence around it, and a shelter 
for hogs, which, during the summer, may as well be 
confined atnight as to be in pasture; in this yard throw 
weeds from the garden, straw, swamp earth, and no dis- 


St. Johnswort and daisies when in blossom, and con- 
signing the crop to this yard. Now, lest I should tire 
thy patience, I will write no more. 

JEssE Bue. 8. HEATON, 


A good suggestion. 
Wheatland, April 25, 1838. 

Dear Str—I was highly gratified on seeing the pro- 
ceedings of the State Agricultural Society and Conven- 
tion. I think the appointing of committees to report 
on the various items of husbandry is an excellent plan, 
and if continued, cannot fail of being very useful, and 
if there were two or three committees to report on each 
of the most important subjects, it would be better, as 
there is difference of opinion and practice on the most 
of them. We could then compare them, and be better 
able to judge which wasright. Being some time ago in 
conversation with an intelligent gentleman, (who takes 
great interest in agriculture,) on the best plan for its 
advancement, he suggested the employment of a com- 
petent person to visit the various sections of the coun- 
try and spend a day or two in each neighborhood, and 
thus ascertain what each are doing, and wherein they 
are deficient, and give it to the public through the me- 
dium of our agricultural journals, without giving indi- 
vidual’s names. 

I thought that the plan would be an excellent one; if 
performed by a competent person, it would elicit vo- 
lumes of useful information. 

April thus far has been very cold, with severe frosty 
nights, which has very much injured wheat on most 
ground, but dry soils as yet stand it well, which proves 
the great advantage it is to the cultivator to ridge and 
screen the ground soas to keep it dry. 

WM. GARBUTT. 

Remark —The suggestion of our esteemed correspondent 
is a good one, and is virtually recommending an agricultural 
survey of the State—by which a knowledge of the best prac- 
tices of every district, and of every good farmer, may be 
made known to, and adopted by, every farmer in the state 
who is desirous of improving his condition, There is no 
doubt but this important sulyect will engage the attention of 
our legislature,—as soon as personal and political matters 
will permit them to attend to those of a primary and public na- 
ture. Asagriculture is of no party, she cannot expect her in- 
terests to have precedence of those which promise personal 
or political aggrandizement.— Conductor. 





Mineral Manures. 

Although there is much to please and interest the 
mind in practical farming, yet devoid and apart from 
the theory, it is little else than a routine, suited to the 
capacity and ambition of uncultivated minds. An ac- 
tive and enlightened mind seeks to understand the cause 
and effect—to apply the sciences; in short, it is restive, 
until the queries embraced in agriculture, are disposed 
of and determined upon sound philosophical principles. 
’Tis this constitutes theory! and ’tis this theory, that 
unfolds a world of beauties to the scientific agricultu- 
rist, of which the mere prejudiced practical farmer, the 
mere tyroand novitiate, mustremain ignorant, and that 
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the hot weather comes on rapidly it gets burnt up be-| too, of the highest branch of the profession which he 


fore it has strength to resist the sun; if it escapes that 
risk, it usually gives a more productive crop than the 
common wheat. It is usually sown in the beginning or 
middle of May, and reaped in the beginning of July.” 
Yours very obediently. 
L. ASHBURNER. 

Stockbridge, Mass. 

bps A. will please accept our thanks. We have distribu- 
ted and sown the wheat, and will hereafter give the result.— 
Con, Cult. 





Mode of disposing of loose Stones, &c. 
Plattekill, Ulster, 4th mo. 13th, 1838. 

As there is much valuable land in this section of our 
country rendered almost useless by the abundance of 
stones that cover the surface, it may be asked how I 
getrid of them? I answer, there is a lane across my 
farm which is not at all injured by being covered two 
or three feet with stones, and the same gravel that co- 
vers one foot of stones would cover three, provided the 
large ones are laid in the bottom and the small ones 
atop. The same remark will apply to roads, one or 
more of which is contiguous to almost every farm, and 
would be rendered better by filling the hollows with 
stones and taking earth from the hills to cover them. 

After clearing my rough land of stones, from the ma- 
ny encomiums on the ruta baga contained in thy valua- 
ble paper, I am induced to believe that to be the most 
likely crop to pay the expense, but it wants manure to 
eultivate it successfully, and I want all my stable and 
barnyard manure on my corn field and meadow. Are 
there not other waysof accumulating a heap of manure 
sufficient for an acre or two of ruta bagas on a farm of 
100 acres? Every cleanly woman uses a barrel or more 
of soap in a year, and makes much rily water, by 
cleansing her floors, which, with the soap suds, is 
thrown out near the kitchen door, and forms a stagnant 
pool. Its miasma is prejudicial to the health of the fa- 
mily, and the cleanliness of the wife is put to the blush 
by the slovenliness of her husband. 


follows. 

The improvement which has beeneffected within the 
| Jast twenty years in several of the eastern counties of 
Pennsylvania, (and especially in Chester,) is almost in- 
credible. And the whole is mainly attributed to a re- 
gular and judicious use of lime asa manure. To me, 
it has been matter of astonishment, to find this inesti- 
mable restorative meet with so little favor in the minds 
of the conductor and eorrespondents of the Cultivator. 
My farm is situated in a district of secondary forma- 
tion, and the soil is principally calcareous, yet I have 
seen the most surprising beneficial effects attending the 
free use of lime and plaster; the latter apparently re- 
acting on the former, and consequently, the greatest be- 
nefit is derived by using them together. The crops, not 
only on my own farm, but on cthers in this vicinity, have 
been doubled by a free use of mineral manures. When 
a farm has been improved so as to produce heavy crops, 
there will be such a corresponding increase in the quan- 
tity of stable manure as to insure its future fertility — 
I look upon the immense beds of limestone in this re- 


gion as an inexhaustible store, designed by the -.-°3 
Governor of the World to keep up the strength of th 
land, in all time to come. I regard the limestone of 
Pennsylvania as a mineral, which will confer more real 
benefit upon posterity than any of her other mineral 
treasures. The aid which it promises to contribute to 
the support and improvement of her agriculture cannot 
be easily overrated. Some idea may be formed of the 
estimation in which lime is held here as a manure, by 
the fact, that farmers come from 25 to 30 miles, i. e. 
from Maryland and the poor district of primitive for- 
mation in the southern part of Chester county, border- 
ing on the Maryland line, to my lime-kiln and others in 
the neighborhood: the lime costing those farmers twen- 
ty-five cents per bushel when delivered. To the farm- 
ers in that quarter, lime is the “anchor of hope ;” there 
it has already made the barren and desert place gad, 
and is fast putting a new and improved face upon the 
country. The farmers, even there, with this far fetched 





Now every house is, or should be, on higher ground 





advantage would result from mowing many a field of 


condition by liming near a good market, rather than 
migrate to the exuberant soil, and realize the utopian 
dreams and fairy talesof the “ far west.” 

On part of my farm, 300 bushels of lime per acre 
have been applied within 30 years, at the rate of about 
100 bushels per acre at a dressing, and always put on 
fresh, and slaked, then immediately spread. I am not 
inclined to believe that lime should become carbonated 
before itis applied. I adopt Sir Humphrey Davy for 
my prototype, in every case involving agricultural che- 
mistry. I shall be encouraged so to do, until some mo- 
dern wiseacre can clearly demonstrate that Sir H. is 
wrong. Doubtful points in Davy’s theory have become 
demonstrable truths with me, after being aided and en- 
lightened by the lamp of experience. Lime, inits fresh 
caustic state only, while an alkali, acts as a decompos- 
ing agent in the soil, rendering vegetable substances 
soluble—but when a mild carbonate, it operates only 
like mar}, in improving the texture of the soil, accord. 
ing to Davy, whose authority is unquestionable, and the 
theory, atall events, me y fairly challenge contradiction ; 
hence the advantage of applying lime, like stable ma. 
nure, in its fresh state. 

With regard to the theory, or the manner, in which 
gypsum operates on vegetation, an accidental circum- 
stance which occurred in my practice and under my own 
eye, goes further toestablish the truth in my mind, than 
all the ink that has been spilled on the subject; even the 
adopted theory of Prof. Low and British Husbandry to 
the contrary notwithstanding. In April, 1832, Isoweda 
4 bushel of plaster ona small piece of landin the middle 
of a wheat field, for experiment,—in order to ascertain 
whether the plaster would have the slightest effect, 
even of changing the color of the wheat—the result 
answered my expectations; there was not a shade of 
change in the color of the wheat in the future stages of 
its growth. In autumn following, the same field was 
again ploughed for wheat, and the plaster of course 
turned down, the field was deeply ploughed, say seven 
or eight inches—the spring following the field was sown 
with clover seed ; the secretihen was speedily developed; 
when the wheat was cut in harvest the growth of clo- 
ver on that same land which had been sown with plas- 
ter was so luxuriant as to inierfere with the cradle in 
cutting the wheat. Soon after harvest, the clover on 
the said land flowered, and a heavy swarth might have 
been mown on it in September following. The adjacent 
parts of the field, with the same soil and culture, exhi- 
bited a sickly contrast. In the autumn of 1833, the clo- 
ver on said land was trodden down by stock, returning 
manure to the soul, and by that means the plaster indi- 
rectly prepared the ground for a sure crop of wheat.— 
This one single and simple fact, serves to overthrow 
the theory that plaster must be sown on the plants, to 
be absorbed through the pores of the leaves—attract 
moisture from the atmosphere, &c. This mooted point 
I consider settled, and the soil and roots made the la- 
boratory instead of the leaves and the atmosphere. 

Although my agricultural career has been only short, 
yet the great object, improvement, has been ardently and 
zealously pursued—sufficiently, indeed, to create a most 
utter and implacable abhorrence against all vague and 
unfounded theory, which is the bane of the agricultu- 
ral press. The mere conjecture of a writer, if in error, 
will do noharm; but ’tis the positive declaratory asser- 
tions, where wrong, that do mischief, inasmuch as many 
believe and adopt what they read, 

Quere. Why is it that lime and plaster act much more 
efliciently when both are applied to the soil, since the 
base of both is lime? 

WM. PENN KINSER. 
Springlawn Farm, Pequea, Lan. Co. Pa, April 25, 1838. 





Planting Corn and Potatoes, 
Mark out the field (large or small,) one way two and 
a half feet apart, then plant two of these rows with po- 
tatoes, and two with corn, alternately. Both corn and 
potatoes to be planted fifteen inches apart between the 
plants or hills. Plough among the plants only one way, 
or any other process of horse hoeing in the same dirce- 
tion, not only cleaning and pulverising the soil, but lay- 
ing up the earth to the potatoes, so that very little hand 
hoeing ‘s necessary; and whatever the produce may be, 
the number of plants or hills is at least four, often five 
or six times, greater, than common planting by the acre. 
The philosophy of this mode of planting is, that the pe- 
tatoes do not shade the corn any, and every row of corn 
is an outside one, so that it has light and air in abun- 
dance, and the potatoes are not hurt by the partial shade 
of the corn. I ama Scotch farmer. 
WM. SMALL. 


J. Burr 
A too Common Case. 
New-Scotland, April 18, 1838. 

Mr. J. Buer,—Sir,—Having been a constant reader 
of your valuable paper, the Cultivator, since its first 
publication, I have invariably found you quite anxious 
to better the condition of the agricultural community 
generally. We New-Scotland farmers, many of us, are 
like the man who held the six-pence so close as not to 
see a dollar atarm’s length. Our practice is as follows: 
if the land be nearly exhausted, to plough and sow the 
more, to obtain the greatest possible quantity of grain 
for market as soon as possible—to take crop after crop 
of small grain, and apply no manure, (except perhaps 
plaster) as long as a medium crop can be obtained— 
to reduce the stock in proportion to the quantity of hay 
and grain that may be on hand at the setting in of win- 
ter. The consequence is, a diminution of the quantity 
of manure, the stock so sparing!y fed as to be quite um 





means of improving their land, prefer bettering their 
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profitable, and the farmer discouraged. You are no 
doubt ready to denounce these practices as bad, yet 
there are two causes, (and perhaps more) which go to 
confirm them; the customs of our fore fathers, having 
forgot that it has fallen to our lot to renovate a worn 
out soil, and the want of sufficient capital. With re- 
gard to my own practice, I must confess, ] am robbing 
my land of its just due every year for the want of ca- 
pital. Every ton of hay and straw, and every bushel 
of grain which I raise, should be consumed on the farm 
for ten years tocome, at least. J am of opinion that had 
I kept all my produce of last year, ground the grain, 
and chopped the hay and straw, I could have kepttwice 
the stock, and this rule may be applied to all my neigh- 
bors. 

With regard to the foregoing remarks there are per- 
haps some exceptions, yet they apply to New-Scotland 
too generally. I[t is evident, then, our condition, as 
farmers, needs to be bettered, and if you think we need 
skill more than capital, (as we know youcan impart it,) 
we shall look to the pages of the Cultivator. 

W. M. 


To relieve choaked Cattle. 
Agawam, Hampden Co. Mass. April 2Ath, 1838. 

Junex Bues,—Dear sir,—Observing in your valuable 
paper several communications on relieving choaked cat- 
tle, I take the liberty to state a case that came under 
my observation, which was as novel to me as it was ef- 
ficacious, A neighbor of mine called on me one morn- 
ing, a few years since, to assist him in relieving an ox 
of his that was choaked some time during the night, in 
consequence of breaking into an orchard; the ox was 
much bloated and in great distress, and it appeared he 
could not live many minutes. While making active 
preparations to relieve him, an elderly lady belonging 
to the family emptied part of the contents of a sinall 
snuff box into her hand and applied it to the nose of the 
ox; the relief was almost instantaneous, the bloat ra- 
pidly diminished, and the ox five minutes after ate some 
hay laid before him. I never heard of the remedy be- 
fore, nor have I known it tried since, but in that case 
it was effectual. Yours respectfully, 
JONA, E. FERRE. 

Plants exhaust moisture. 

Judge Buer,—Sir,—In Mr. D. ‘Tomlinson’s communi- 
cation in Cultivator, No. 2, vol. 5, on sowing grain early 
and feeding it off, he presents one idea, which I think 
is an error, and has a bad tendency. He recommends 
sowing grain early, (sodo I these cold seasons,) so that 
it “should come forward, shade and protect the ground 
from becoming too dry by early drought.” I suppose, 
from your remarks, which follow, that you either did 
not notice the above quotation, or else you are of the 
same opinion, that ground covered with vegetables will 
not become as dry in a drought, as it would if it lay 
naked. If vegetables do protect the ground from 
drought, then we cannot differ from our neighbor, who, 
ina dry time, remarks, that he shall not hoe his corn 
and turnips until it rains; he wants the weeds to shade 
the ground and keep it moist, or “shade and protect the 
ground from drought.” As many farmers suppose that 
the shade of trees and vegetables keep the ground from 
becoming as dry, ina dry time, as the naked ground, I 
would mention that experiments, as well as reason, has 
satisfied me to the contrary.* I have found, by digging 
where the ground was equally loose or mellow, in a na- 
ked summer fallow, and corn field, where the corn near- 
ly shaded the whole ground, in a very dry time, in Au- 
gust, that the ground in the latter, was at least a hun- 
dred per cent the dryest. The reason for this is so ob- 
vious, thatit needs no explanation from me, and I offer 
none, unless called for. If Mr. Tomlinson should “en- 
gage again in farming,’ and examines his grounds ina 
dronght, to find where they are the dryest, I think he 
will find it to be in his upland meadows, or under the 
shade of a tree in his meadow, (I mean to except roads 
and other hard trod ground,) if it is a little before hay- 
ing. Yours respectfully, 


WM. BURNHAM. 








Madison, April 28, 1838. 
Force of Habit. 
Chillicothe, Ohio, April 11, 1838. 

J. Burr, Esq.—Sir,—The soil in this Scioto valley is 
naturally so rich, that our farmers have heretofore con- 
silered that there was nothing more necessary on their 
part to ensure a crop than merely to put in the seed, 
and bestow upon it a small amount of rovgh working. 
But we find, tho’ the country is but about forty years 
old, this mode of culture has been such a continual draw 
upon the native strength of the soil, that manifest 
symptoms of exhaustion appear. This 1s causing some 
farmers to think upon the necessity of altering their 
mode of culture, and seeking for new lights upon the 
subject. But this waking up to a consideration of their 
true interest and that of the country, is not general 
among our farmers; there is but here and there one 
who has been brought to think upon the subject; hence 
the small number of subscribers to your valuable paper, 
and the scattering manner in which they are sent you. 

It isa hard thing to break through ancient prejudices 
and habits. You ask @ Scioto grazier how much corn 
it costs him to fatten an ox—he will tell you from 75 to 
80 bushels. You question the necessity of expending 
that quantity upon an animal, and his economy in feed- 
ing, he will say to you, I have been engaged in feed- 





* Mr. Burnham is correct.—Con. Cult. 





ing cattle for more than 30 years, and can be taught 
nothing respecting the business. To another, who prac- 
tises no rotation of crops,—you say to him,—by taking 
offa crop of corn from your Jand year after year, burn- 
ing the stocks, and neglecting to put any manure upon 
it, you will exhaust the soil and impoverish your land. 
He will reply, “Iam an old corn raiser, and perfectly 
understand the making of that crop.” 

Light must be Jet into such minds by degrees; and I 
know nothing better calculated to lead farmers to think- 
ing upon the subject than reading the Cultivator. 

Very respectfully, &c. 
NATH. SAWYIER. 


On steeping seed Corn. 

To prevent birds from pulling up or insects from de- 
stroying corn when planted, soak the corn 24 hours in 
a solution of salt petre and warm water; then, after 
draining off the water, take three parts tar to two parts 
of fish oil, warm, and mix them together, and put the 
mixture on the corn, stirring the corn until the mixture 
adheres to and covers the grains; after which it may be 
rolled in plaster, lime, or ashes, to prevent the grains 
sticking together when dropping. Itis thought the tar 
prevents too much wet, after planting, from rotting the 
corn, and the oil prevents too much dry weather from 
drying the tar and thereby forming a crust around the 
grain thatasproutcannotgetthrough, but both together 
make the mixture of a proper consistency that retains 
the moisture, renders the covering soft, and admits the 
sprout to get through. The above method has been 
tried a number of years by Mr. Ephraim Clark, a high- 
ly respectable farmer of Westfield, N. J., a number 
of whose neighbors also have tried the same with be- 
neficial results, rarely having had to plant their corn 
over prepared in this way. 

N. B. The same preparation answers well for Lima 
beans. 

The above method was communicated to me by Mr. 
Ephraim Clark, who gave me permission to send it for 
publication. Yours, &e. 

WILLIAM MARSH. 








Rahway, April 24, 1838. 


Tonawanta and Tuscarora Hogs. 
Tonawanta, 27th March, 1833. 

Srr,—I notice in the extra of this month, which has 
but just reached me, among matters both sage and in- 
teresting, the very excellent report of the State Agricul- 
tural committee on swine, in which I find that you ho- 
nor our young town in the name of a distinguished breed 
of the grunting gentry. We take the affair quite as 
good humoredly as it is there represented, and can only 
regret the “non-accompaniment of the sketch terro- 
rum,” as a finish to the no less just than comical] pic- 
ture. We hope it may yet be found, and grace the co- 
lumns of your admirable journal as an eschewing beau 
ideal, for all future pig breeders. I suspect, however, 
that when the said portrait does appear, it will find ma- 
ny a faithful original, not only in Tonawanta, but where- 
ever the Cultivator may happen to circulate, be it in 
the forests of the north, the settled regions of the east 
and south, or the wild prairies of the west, and alike 
recognized, a wandering, squealing, grunting, raw- 
boned, thick-skinned herd of Ishmaelites—profitless to 
their owners and a nuisance to their neighbors, whose 
hand, or rather snout, is against every man, and against 
which every hand in the land should be indiscriminate- 
ly raised. 

Thus much in corroboration of the Tonawanties.— 
Allow me now to regret, that the committee had not ex- 
tended their researches a little further in our good town. 
They would have then found, through the spirited exer- 
tions of a few individuals, another breed grown up 


among us, that I, at least, think the very perfection of 


swine, and that will prove to hogs, what the Durhams 
have to cattle, viz. combining in a very eminent degree 
the best qualities of all others. These also bear an abo- 
riginal name, the noble sounding Tuscarora, and have 
been found mainly by a judicious crossing of the im- 
proved China with a very superior breed from Canada, 
and a slight touch of the Berkshire, giving them nearly 
the fineness of bone, the quietness and aptitude to fat- 
ten, together with the delicacy and sweetness of meat 
of the China, and a trifle more than the size, and an 
equal goodness of ham, of the Berkshire. They are 
beautifully spotted, of a clear black and white, the co- 
lors showing about equally, —are fine inthe head, small 
ears, Short legs, long, broad and deep bodied, and square 
lady sloped sterns, being in this last point, in my hum- 
hle ““dgment, a very handsome contrast to the Berk- 
“PRs. 

The tenants of the Hon. Stephen White and A. B. 
Allen, Esq.. rear them in the greatest perfection, but 
thus far have been rather chary in offering them for 
sale, preferring first to tolerably perfect the breed. 
Mr. Allen now proposes to part with boar pigs. He has 
also a stock of the improved China and Berkshires, so 
that gentlemen addressing him may be sure of a choice 
in the only breeds that are really worth cultivating, and 
I will venture to say as fine animals as can be imported 
or found in any other part of the country. 

Thus, sir, having taken up the cudgel] in an amateur 
whirl on behalf of the productions of our flourishing 
young town, and, as I hope, done the numerous readers 
of the Cultivator some service, in introducing to them, 
for the improvement of their own stock, a new variety 
of the honorable, grunting fraternity. 

I remain, very respectfully, your ob’t serv’t. A. 

P.S. 6th April. Since writing the above, I have had 





a look at the Cultivator of this month, inwhich I see a 
real racer, mounted overa fat Berkshire. He certainly 
is a caution, as we say here in the west, and gave us 
many a hearty guflaw. Pray, sir, is this’ the “Tona- 
wanta sketch?” If not, let us have it, as I think our va. 
ried breeders here can match you for any thing pictured, 
be it fat or lean. 
Reclaiming Swamp Land. 
Glassboro, N. J. April 24, 1838. 

Dear Str—With your permission I will avail myself 
of the present opportunity to thank you for the sugges- 
tions contained in the March No. of the Cultivator, in 
reply to my queries respecting the improvement of my 
worn out lands. If it will not tax your patience too 
far, I will again call your attention to this to me most 
interesting matter. My experiment with the ruta baga 
has been most satisfactory. My milch cows, fed upon 
nothing but very indifferent hay, with a half bushel of 
turnips cut tolerably fine a piece, given twice a day, 
make butter, which, for color and flavor, I think, will 
not suffer in comparison with that made from the best 
clover pasture—while their appearance is so sleek, not- 
withstanding their having been exposed, without any 
kind of shelter, to al! the storms of the past winter, 
that the question has been asked by others, have they 
not been fed ongrain? This season, I am going to try 
to raise double the amount I did last. 

But the matter I had more particularly in view when 
I commenced this, was to ask your advice in regard to 
reclaiming a piece of branch meadow, containing about 
twenty acres, situated on a part of my premises. This 
meadow lies at the head of Prince Maurice’s river — 
once part of an extensive swamp—and has at this time 
a soil about six feet in depth, composed of alluvial de- 
posit. Twenty-five years ago this, with the rest of my 
farm, was in a fine state of cultivation, producing heavy 
crops of valuable grass. But it is now a waste, covered 
with a solid mat of moss, partly overgrown with bushes, 
with scarcely a spenr of fine grass throughout its whole 
extent. Its only ditch is cut nearly through the middle, 
following the serpentine course of the original stream ; 
the whole is now wet and miry. The bushes I know 
what to do with—but how am I to get clear of this in- 
famous moss, which now holds such entire possession ? 
What plan shall I pursue in draining it? And when re- 
claimed, how is it to be got into grass? Any informa- 
tion respecting the above, will be gratefully received by 

Yours, E. C. 

ReMARK.—Water—excess of water—is the undoubted cause 
of infertility. It probably comes from the higher grounds, and 
has to pass to the central ditch for an outlet. If our corres- 
pondent will ascertain its source, and conduct it off before it 
saturates his six feet soil, and will clear off the moss and 
bushes, and stock it with grass seeds, there is no doubt but 
it will again produce valuable crops of grass. Let a good un- 
der drain be made upon the borders adjoining bigher grounds, 
to catch the water and lead it into the main drain; and if the 
wetness continues, make lateral drains, and if the water 
comes from spouts or springs on the flat, the source of the 
evil must be sought out, and the remedy, a drain from it, ap- 
plied. Make the main drain straight, at least four feet broad 
at the surtace, and three to six feet deep.—Cond. 








Agricultural Books—Ruta Baga. 
Unionville, April 7th, 1838. 

J. Burt, Esq —Dear Sir—Permit me to avail my- 
self of this opportunity to convey to you my own and 
the thanks of our Agricultural Society for your kind 
assistance to me m procuring books for our library 
when in Albany in 1836. We should be glad to see 
in the Cultivator a notice, from time to time, of such 
publications as you would consider a valuable addition 
to an agricultural library.* We are adding some 
few volumes to our library, as we have opportunity, 
but we find it very difficult to procure suitable books 
to any extent for sucha library, and still more diffi- 
eult to get farmers to read them when procured.— 
Nothing that has ever been introduced into our agri- 
cultura] society here has met with more opposition 
than the introduction of agricultural books and perio- 
dicals, and it is only within these two years past that 
the one or two persons that have advocated it these 
eight years past could get a majority to consent to it 
at all; and we believe that the same amount of mo- 
ney has never been expended by the society in a way 
to produce as much /Jasting benefit to the community ; 
and the managing committee of our society, which is 
now called the District of Johnston Agricultural So- 
ciety, have become so far sensible of this, that they 
have determined still farther to increase the means of 
information, by placing in the hands of each member 
of their society, (that pay two dollars a year or up- 
wares,) a monthly agricultural paper gratis, and it is 
in furtherance of that determination that I am au- 
thorized by them to make the above order. We have 
ordered papers from other places, and the probability 
is, that we may be under the necessity of troubling 
you with further orders before the termination of the 
year. Since we have adopted the plan of diffusing 
the means of information, we find it far easier to get 





* We are not aware of any recent publications on Ameri- 
ean husbandry, except our iodine periodicals. If Chap- 
tal’s Agricultural Chenstry, Low’s Elements of Practical 
Agriculture, and the faimers’ Series, published by the Bri- 
tish Seciety for the promotion of useful knowledge, were no! 
included in our former list, we can recommend them as va- 
luable acquisitions to an agricultural, or farmers’ library. 
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farmers to introduce new plans of improvement in 
their agricultural operations. Notwithstanding the 
slowness of our progress in the scale of agricultural 
improvements, in comparison with what is being done 
in some parts of Europe and the United States, yet 
it ought to be matter of some encouragement to us, 
that by making a seven years comparison we can dis- 
cover that we have progressed a little. Our Socie- 
ty was formed in 1830, and as was usual at public 
meetings at that time, the brandy and wine bottle 
was brought in abundant requisition, and after the 
close of business, the meeting was broke up in dis- 
ute and disorder. But clear cold water has now ta- 
“a the place of the brandy and wine bottles at our 
agricultural meeting dinners, and generally super- 
sedes the use of whiskey in the field ; and we expect 
for the future to bring clearer heads and sounder un- 
derstandings to our assistance in hastening mental 
and agricultural improvements. Six years ago an at- 
tempt was made by the managing committee to in- 
troduce the culture of the ruta baga, by offering a 
small premium to any one who would cultivate a 
quarter acre, but not an individual could be induced 
to make the trial. But last year a number of pieces 
came in competition, and received premiums. My 
own received the first, and yielded at the rate of about 
six to seven hundred bushels per acre, and this year 
there is a prospect of considerable being cultivated, 
if seed can be obtained. Mangold wurtzel would re- 
ceive a trial also, if we could get seed. 
J. G. BOOTH. 


Economy of Manures. 
Hagerstown, April 25th, 1838. 

To Jesse Burt, Esq.—Dear Sir—* * * In 
speaking of 40 loads of manure to the acre for corn, 
does Agricola mean cart or wagon loads? I find a 
much smaller number of wagon loads of long manure 
from my farm yards, (so constructed as to retain all 
the lye, and the manure completely saturated with 
the lye,) a handsome dressing for corn. On the sub- 
ject of manure, I will observe, that my system is, to 
carry out from my farm yard two crops a year. The 
first. crop is made chiefly from straw, during the fall 
and winter, and carried out in March, for my corn 
crop. I then, immediately, commence feeding my 
corn stock fodder, brought in and stacked near the 
farm yard, so as to be fed and littered away in my 
farm yard, where my cattle and horses are kept until 
the middle of May, or the crop of fodder is consumed. 
By keeping my cattle up in this way until late in 
May, I find their manure, mixed with the corn stalks, 
produces fermentation and decomposition by the mid- 
dle or last of August, so as to enable me to use the 
manure to great advantage on my fallow fields as a 
top dressing, to be harrowed in with the seed wheat. 
This year [ shall keep my cattle, &c. in my farin yard 
after they have consumed the corn fodder, and feed 
them on clover, cut and brought into the farm yard 
and fed from racks. This, I think, will greatly en- 
hance the value of the manure, expedite fermentation, 
and tend greatly to decompose the corn-stalks. My 
corn field will be an old clover field, mixed, I regret 
to add, with too great a quantity of wire or blue 

ass, (to get ridof which I wish you to instruct me.) 

he sod is turned under, deep, in the fall. In the 
spring, the spring crop of }ong manure is applied, and 
the ground cross ploughed, throwing the long manure 
below, and the sod turned under the last fall, a great 
portion of it is brought to the surface, which, by the 
use, then, of a heavy harrow, twice applied, is well 
mixed with the soil, and my land, I find, in good con- 
dition; and by the use of the Cultivator, frequently 
used during the summer, my crop of corn will be pro- 
ductive, and the land put in fine tilth for small grain. 
I have been surprised to find the sod turned under the 
preceding fal', on being brought to the surface and ex- 
posed in the spring, easily pulverized and incorporated 
with the soil, and so decomposed as to furnish, I 
would suppose, fine pabulum for the young corn. 

The above remarks, hastily thrown together at a 
leisure moment, are intended to elicit your opinion. 
A short letter in reply, (or full on every subject, if 
you can spare the time,) will be esteemed a favor. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your ob’t serv’t, 

F. TILGHMAN. 

Remarks.—We are inclined to think that cross ploughing 
for corn both wastes the fertilizing matter of the sod, and en- 
courages the growth of blue grass. We venture to suggest, 
that the spreading of the spring crop of long manure in the 
spring upon the clover ley, and then ploughing it under well 
oxce, would be a preferable course. If the sod is found to 
decompose in the winter months, it will do so much more 
readily in the —“ particularly if aided by the leeven of 
long manure. Mr. T. will fin’ his queries, in regard to pre- 
serving corn, and to what constitutes a load of manure, in a 
measure anticipated in other columns of this paper.— Cond. 








To the Dairy Women of our Country. 
New-York, April 25th, 1838. 
The undersigned, dealers in butter and cheese, 
would call the attention of the manufacturers of these 
articles in the middle and western part of this state, 


to the existence of general and just complaints in re- 
gard to the quality and condition of both butter and 
cheese made in such sections, together with the packa- 
ges. In view of this fact, and to encourage an im- 
provement that will restore and increase the reputa- 
tion formerly enjoyed by producers of these articles, 
they would respectfully submit to their consideration, 
the following views, relative first to the manufacture 
of cheese:—In all cases, the milk and rennet should 
be perfectly sweet; as much of the animal heat 
should be evaporated from the milk as time will ad- 
mit; when the curd is properly produced, break it up 
very fine, cook it well, but do not heat it so much as 
to start the oil in the curd; season it with clean fine 
salt, pure from lime; put the cheese in the press 
cool; press it hard, in order to extract all the whey 
from the middle before the outside closes tight ; con- 
tinue to press for two days ; {rom the press put a dry 
cloth over it for a few hours, until a rhind is formed— 
then put on Annatto, dissolved in strong lye ; cover 
again with cloth until next day; after the cloth is re- 
moved, put on a thick strong coat of melted bees-wax 
and lard, or butter; get a bright smooth surface, and 
keep one, by constant rubbing and turning, until the 
cheese is perfectly cured. When put in the casks, 
let it always be done in cool dry weather. All cheese 
should be slightly colored with Annatto in the milk, 
and such as do not exceed fifty pounds in weight, 
should be made a bright orange color—cheese ot 
this description being generally in good demand for 
the southern markets. Finally, there should never 
be any late cheese. In no case should cheese be sent 
to market made after the 15th day of September, nor 
should it be sent even thus late, unless the utmost 
pains is taken with it, and unjess well cured by a fire. 
It is of the greatest importance to the dairying inte- 
rest, that these rules, in regard to late cheese, be 
strictly conformed to: for this kind of cheese not only 
destroys itself and greatly injures the market for a 
good article at the present time, but should the prac- 
tice of making and sending it be persisted in, it will 
eventually destroy the business. ‘To prevent any loss 
to the farmer, the undersigned would advise them to 
make butter after the 15th of September. Butter 
made after this time always commanding a fair price. 

2nd. Of cheese casks.—They should be smoothly 
and well made of good seasoned wood, not less than 
half an inch in thickness for small casks, and five- 
eighths of an inch for large casks: the heads of all 
large casks should be at Jeast five-eighths of an inch 
in thickness, to prevent them from springing; the 
staves should be narrow, in order to preserve their 
places and keep the cask round; there should be al- 
ways a fair bilge, with at least eight good substantial 
hoops, (maple hoops should never be used,); the 
quarter hoops should never be put down so low on the 
casks as to allow the staves to spring out when the 
head hoops are taken off; the other hoops should all 
be securely nailed. 

3rd. Of butter.—In all cases where it is made from 
cream, it should be churned before the delicious flavor 
is lost, or any bad flavor is induced; avoid too much 
heat in the process,* as this causes the butter to be 
soft, and of fine grain, bordering on a waxy charac- 
ter; never fail to extract every particle of milk be- 
fore it is laid dawn; season it with rectified fine salt, 
or ground solar saJt, and work in no more of it than 
will be entirely dissulved—where any of it is left un- 
dissolved, it destroys that delicate rosy flavor which 
renders the article most desirable, and its value dimi- 
nishes in proportion to the excess of salt—this being 
one of the greatest objections to western butter. 

4th. Of the packages.—The undersigned would re- 
commend two kinds, viz. firkins and Welch tubs.— 
The firkins should be made of seasoned white oak 
and walnut hoops. Where white oak is not to be 
had, they should be made of heart stuff of white ash, 
and hoops of white or black ash, or elm, of good 
shape, and oe smooth; have on at least ten 
good hoops, smoothly shaved ; be perfectly tight, and 
contain 100}bs. Welch tubs should be made of sea- 
soned white ash, hooped with seven substantial split 
ash hoops, smoothly shaved, to contain 100 to 120 
lbs. Both firkins and tubs should be soaked with a 
strong pickle, in order tosaturate the wood before the 
butter is laid down, (but never put any salt at the bot- 
tom or on the top of the butter.) Great care should 
be taken to put it down solid; never fill the packages 
so full as to have the head or cover touch the butter, 
and always make a smooth surface on the top with 
the ladle. The tubs and firkins should be weighed, 
and the actual dry weight marked upon them with a 
marking iron in such a manner as not to be oblitera- 
ted ; and let them always be found accurate. 
In conclusion the undersigned give it as their decided 
opinion, that the manufacturers of cheese and butterin 





* It has been found, that the dest and most butter is obtain- 
ed when the cream is about the temperature of 55°—and if the 
temperature is over 60°, the quality is inferior, and the quan- 
tity diminished. Hence, every dairy should have a thermo- 





meter.— Conductor Cult, 





the middle and western parts of this state, who will 
observe the above rules, and unite with the observ- 
vance a desire to make their articles of the first qua- 
lity, after a little experience, will soon be able to 
compete with any part of the United States, both in 
quality and prices, at home or abroad. Possessing, 
as these manufacturers undoubtedly do,—one of the 
finest soils, and best adapted to grazing of any in our 
country, they may produce the article in the greatest 
perfection. On this, as well as other accounts, the 
undersigned wish to impress upon their minds the im- 
portance of this subject, and that the course recom- 
mended is the only one which will secure to them the 
advantages of a fair price and good reputation for 
their Jabor and pains. 
Leggett & Lapham, 
Nathaniel Gordon, 

Wm. I. Davenport, 
Burrell, Perry & Co. 
John Johnson’s, Son, 
Gregory & Brown, 
Walter Sutherland, 
Eleazer Mills, 

P. Pidgeon, Broker, 
Abbey & Atwood, 

A. B. Meech & Co. 
Smith, Howe & Palmer, 
Stickney & Dean, 
Gove & Brown, 
Charles F. Joy, 








Robert Nisbet, 
Seth Miller, 
Cook & Gage, 
Varnum 8. Kinyou, 
John P. Snell, 
Curtis Easton & Co. 
Nisbet & Husted, 
Henry W. French, 
Charles Stanton, 
Solomon Petree, 
John J. Owens, 
Ashley Devenport, 
A. H. Buel, 
Henry Carter, 
Chas. Stokes. 

On Steeping Seed Grain. 

lonia County Seat, Mich. April, 1838. 

Sir—Having recently become a patron to your ex- 
cellent and very useful paper, and in the Jast volume 
finding several] communications upon the subject of 
steeping seed corn, from persons who have been un- 
successful and are adverse to the practice, | fee) dis- 
posed to offer a little of my experience in its favor. 

It is now some twenty years or more since I first 
inherited the practice (from my elder brother,) of 
steeping seed corn in a solution, of sal nitre, and have 
ever derived manifest benefit therefrom. One object 
of this communication is to relate the effects of this 
practice on a particular occasion, which, however 
incredible it may appear to some, is not the less true. 
Another is to encourage those unsuccesstul steepers 
to try again and again—try on. In the spring of 
1826, I planted twelve acres of corn on a green sward 
recently turned over ; harrowed and the rows marked 
out, and as usual put my seed a steeping the evening 
previous to the commencing the operation of plant. 
ing. Repeated experience had proven to me that if 
the planting was accomplished before the cold easter- 
ly storm commences, which visits our country be- 
tween the 5th and 20th May usually, my corn was 
more thrifty, would better endure a drought, and be 
beyond the effects of early frosts; while the older 
farmers in my neighborhood, who waited for that 
storm to pass by, were sure to have a poor crop, when 
that storm was late, or a drought followed, as was 
sometimes the case. On this occasion the storm 
came on in the midst of the planting, and drove the 
men from their Jabor. The seed ina tub was brought 
home and put in the carriage-house, and in hopes the 
storm would pass off in a day or so, the liquid was 
not poured off, but remained with the seed until the 
germs had grown a quarter or three-cights of an inch ; 
in this state the seed was emptied upon a piece of 
very coarse sacking, the corners of which were purs- 
ed over a hoop and fastened, and hung up to drain, 
where it remained for some days until the storm was 
over, when the planting was recommenced with this 
sprouted seed, the germs of the corn having become 
wilted somewhat and thereby toughened, so that they 
would not break off, readily satisfied me that the seegl 
would grow ; the planters being faithless, thought to 
improve the matter by putting in five and six kernels 
to the hill, instead of three or four, as I had directed ; 
the first consequence of which was, that the seed was 
all used up before finishing the ground, when I knew 
there was an abundance. This was, however, kept 
secret frou: me until the corn told the tale, and I was 
obliged to pull up at least one-third of the corn so 
planted, and showing satisfactorily that the seed all 
came up. 

My invariable mode in preparing the seed was to 
put the nitre into boiling water, that it might the more 
readily dissolve. As to quantity I was never precise, 
but as we Yankees would say, “ guessed at it.”— 
When the nitre was all dissolved, and I could bear 
my hand in the solution, I poured it upon the corn, 
and if there was not sufficient water to more than co- 
ver the seed, added more warm water, otherwise the 
swelling of the seed would soon cause a portion of it 
to be out of the water. 

Should you deem this communication useful in what 
I esteem the very excellent practice of seed steeping, 





you are at liberty to make such use of it as may seem 
proper. Very respectfully, sir, your obd’t servant, 


J. Bust, Esq. TRYON. 
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Deep Ploughing—Steam Engines—W isconsin. 
Buffalo, April 12, 1538. 
My Dear Sin—Under the head of “ good tillage,” 
in your last number of the Cultivator, you have thrown 
out some most valuable suggestions as to the mode of 
ploughing. Your recommendation of deep ploughing 
is one that I have thought for some time, should be 
made a subject of special attention by agricultural pa- 
pers, and insis/ed on, a8 the great augmenter of nutri- 
ment for vegelables. By breaking up the hard, com- 
pact earth, which sustains the vegetable mould, and 
disintegrating this indurated mass, the atmosphere, 
and rains, and dews, have access to portions of earth 
hitherto beyond its reach, and as you have conclusive- 
ly shown, rapidly fertilize and render it capable of sus- 
taining vegetable life. This increase of the pabulum 
of vegetables by the difference of the mode ot culture, 
without addition of expense for material, and scarcely 
any of Jabor, seems akin to that of increasing the food 
of animals by steaming sunply; the first makes two 
blades of grass grown where only one grew before, 
and the last makes each blade go twice as far; the 
result of the combined improvement of deep plough- 
ing and steaming, giving as four for one over the com- 
mon methods. These topics should be insisted on 
strongly and constantly, and whenever adopted gene- 
rally through the country, farming will become what 
it really is, and ever ought to have been considered, 
not only the first and noblest, but the most profitable 
occupation of man. 

This subject acquires great additional interest when 
applied to our western soil. With us, and throughout 
the great west, nearly all, (L think I speak within 
bounds in asserting seven-eighths at least,) of the 
Jand in the west, is what is called clay, having a clay 
sub-soil, with a Jarge share of this earth mtermixed 
with the super-soil. This is eminently the kind to be 
most improved by deep ploughing. ‘'his earth is so 
adhesive that it forms a pertectly solid mass, inper- 
meable to water and the atmosphere in the slightest 
degree, and while remaining in this state, incapable 
of turnishing the least sustenance to vegetables. Yet 
this same sterile material, so worthless in its natural 
condition, becomes by proper cultivation, the most 
fertile and valuable, capable of producing, with pro- 
per additions of coarse manures, every variety of crop 
in the greatest Juxuriance. Deep ploughing is the 
first and essential requisite for this, and now sir, how 
are we to apply the remedy? We have no plough 
that is at all suited to this object.“ Smith’s sub-soil 
en ” referred to, we have no description of, and 

now not where to obtain, till you, sir, do your sub- 
scribers the favor to direct them where they can be 
procured, or give a description so minute that any in- 
genious mechanic can make one. With this instru- 
ment, however, it seems to me a steam propelling 
power should be used, as the great additional Jabor to 
be done will require a considerable increase of power, 
which will render the application of steam peculiarly 
appropriate and desirable. Indeed from the great sav- 
ing which steam would afford in this branch of hus- 
bandry, it is somewhat surprising we have not yet 
had even one successful steam plough. In the spring 
of °36, while travlling over the fertile praries of Wis- 
consin, | was struck with the perfect feasibility of the 
application of steam to ploughing, and of its great uti- 
lity too, as I saw some eight or ten yoke of large cat- 
tle attached to an axletree, to which a plough was 
fastened, and this with no one to hold it, and only a 
single driver, was turning a furrow of almost intermina- 
ble length, at a snail’s pace, which it is almost impos- 
sible to quicken with oxen attached to a plough of any 
kind. ‘There was nothing in this operation which was 
not perfectly mechanical, and coming within the scope 
of machinery, under competent management. For a 
large portion of the west, (with us as well as else- 
where, when the ground is clear of stumps,) and 
over all the level lands of the east, such as the large 
and fertile intervals of the Connecticut, in and about 
Northampton, where by a judicious municipal arrange- 
ment, fences are done away with, tracts of thousands 
of acres could be ploughed in a body by a single ma- 
chine, at an expense of probably one-fourth the pre. 
sent cost of ploughing, and this too may be done with 
scarcely a perceptible increase of expense for any ad- | 
ditional depth, and others by combining the two im- 
provements, steam and deep ploughing, we obtain our 
great objects, the fertilization of the soil and the large 
increase of vexetable product, at an expense very much 
below that of the ordinary method. 

Mr. Dutcher, of New-York, the successful compe- 
itor for the premium plough at the fair of the Ame- 
rican Institute last fall, is experimenting on a steam 
apparatus, as T was informed when in the city last 
winter, but my search for lus establishment was un- 
successful, and [ know not what progress may have 
been made in perfecting one. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, it may not be deferred beyond the period abso- 
lutely required to complete it. 

Allow me, sir, to suggest an idea or two which you 
can make of benefit to the community, though a little 
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out of the path of agriculture. Cannot sleam be used 
to a great extent in enlarging our canal by applying it 
to excavating machines, which will work perfectly 
well under water? I have used such a machine in 
some parts of our harbor, that with horse power would 
do the work at from six to eight cents the cubic yard. 
Could excavation be done as cheap even if the water 
were excluded ? 

In the Jong reaches of the canal, where locks were 
not interposed, could not a large saving be made by 
laying a slight rail-way on the tow-path for a locomo- 
tive, that could draw any number of boats attached 
to it, at twice the present speed, and perhaps one- 
tenth the present expense! Cannot some plan be 
devised of carrying off the smoke, cinders and steam, 
which are now the great annoyance of rail-road tra- 
velling? 1 believe it entirely practicable, by having 
large, stationary, horizontal pipes attached to the top 
of each car, to be connected when the cars are at- 
tached to each other, by flexible pipes, which can in 
a moment be joined, and through this continuous pipe 
the whole obnoxious effluvia from the locomotive 
would be delivered behind the train. In winter a pipe 
might form a part of the floor of the cars, and thus 
contribute essentially to the comfort of passengers. 
This alteration would allow of seats on the top, and 
thus enable travellers in pleasant weather to make a 
trip as agreeable as expeditrous. 

Can you inform me where any of the genuine Egyp- 
tian spring wheat can be obtained? 

Excuse this discursive sheet ; I should not have ob- 
truded myself at this time on your attention, but for 
the purpose of requesting you to forward the present 
volume of the Cultivator to J. W. Conroe, P. M. 
Manitouwoc Rapids, Wisconsin Territory. We are 
beginning a fine settlement at and adjoining the mouth 
of the river in this fertile valley, which extends from 
Lake Michigan on the east to Lake Winnebago on 
the west, through which we hope eventually to have 
a navigation by the Fox and Wisconsin rivers, now 
navigable to the Mississippi; and this internal com- 
munication will be second to none other in importance 
in the west, combining timbered lands and prairie of 
unsurpassed fertility, copper and lead mines, pure 
water and a wholsome climate, soon to be filled with 
a dense, intelligent, active and thriving population, 
and we want to begin this end of it right, and know of 
no better method than to commence with your excel- 
lent publication and the Genesee Farmer. If your 
periodical suits the soil and climate, and I know of no 
objection to its answering for both, I think in five 
years you will have some thousands of subscribers in 
that territory alone. 

Very truly, your friend and ob’t serv’t, 
R. L. ALLEN. 


Jupce Buet. 


‘Treatment of Berkshire Hogs. 
[Fig. No. 37.] 
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Mr. Buer.—Sir—It was my intention to have had 
the above cut, a portrait of one of my Berkshire 
sows, at the head of my communication in the last 
number of the Cultivator, but the absence of Mr. 
Pease, the engraver, prevented his finishing it in time ; 
I therefore offer it now, and accompany it with some 
information which I have been called on for, regard- 
ing the feeding and management of breeding sows, 
&e. &e. 

Swine are capable of propagation at eight or nine 
months of age, but to insure great size, and a strong- 
er and better litter, it is advisable not to have them 
come in, until after they are one yearold. The boar 
should be used sparingly until he is eighteen months 
of age. The period of gestation is about sixteen 
weeks, so that two litters may be easily produced in 
the year. I prefer the months of March and Sep- 
tember, for my sows to litter, as the weather is ge- 
nerally milder and less risk in rearing. 

The usual produce, from my old Berkshire sows, is 
from nine to fourteen pigs—the younger ones from 
five to nine. When about to farrow, they should be 
put into separate pens, otherwise they may overlay 
or will mutually devour their offspring. Care should 
be taken not to let them get too fat; as experience 
having shown, that if they are in very high order, 
they will not produce as many nor as strong pigs. 
While suckling their pigs sows should not only be 
plentifully fed on nutritious food, but should be regu- 








larly fed, for if pigs are deprived of their proper nou- 








rishment while sucking, they will never arrive at the 
weight they would otherwise attain. 

It is advantageous early, say when they are four 
weeks old, to accustom the pigs to feed from a shal- 
Jow trough, on milk, corn meal, ground oats, barley, 
peas, or buckwheat; boiled potatoes or carrots, mixed 
with the above is also very grateful to them. This 
not only gives the pigs a fair start, but very much re- 
lieves the sows. 

I have my troughs so constructed, that the pigs can 
be fed without the interference of the mother. (See 
my plan of a piggery in the first number, page 14, of 
the present volume of the Cultivator.) 

At the end of a week or ten days after farrow- 
ing, they may be turned out of their pens into yards, 
for two or three hours on warm days, in order to 
stretch their legs, which is far preferable to total con- 
finement. 

The best time to wean pigs is when they are from 
six to eight weeks of age. They should be kept in 
styes having yards, or if possible, a clover patch for 
them to run in. Their food should be good; feed of- 
ten and a little at a time, and as much as they will 
eat. Boiled or steamed potatoes or carrots, with a 
little corn meal, ground oats, barley or buckwheat, 
and where there is a dairy, mix with milk instead of 
water. 

For making pigs grow fast, I never have found any 
food to compare with the offals of an hotel, or the 
slop of the dairy. During the weaning, great care 
should be taken in supplying them with plenty of 
sweet straw, and to keep them as clean as possible, 
so that they may always have fine sleek coats; a cir- 
cumstance this, of sete importance, that the want of 
it can never be compensated by the most plentiful 
supply of food. 

This management is not peculiar to the Berkshire 
pigs, but will apply equally well to any breed. Sows 
may be permitted to breed till they are six years old ; 
and the boar may be well until he has passed his fifth 
year, after which they may be fattened for pork. 

For winter food for store hogs and breeding sows, 
I find roots admirably calculated, such as carrots or 
ruta baga, given them raw at noon and night and 
boiled or steamed with a small quantity of ship stuffs 
or buckwheat bran, mixed and given them warm in 
the morning. On such food, I kept from fifteen to 
twenty head daring the winter, and I never had them 
in finer condition. 

Charcoal, clay or rotten wood should be given them 
occasionally ; also, a small quantity of sulphur should 
be mixed with their food, as often as every other week. 
Their boiled food should be seasoned with salt. 

C. N. BEMENT. 
Three Hills Farm, May, 1838. 





Italian Spring Wheat. 

Judge Buet—Dear Sir—It pains me to say that 
many wheat fields among us show no signs of vegeta- 
tion; farmers are divided in opinion as to the cause ; 
many impute it to the long continued cold in April, 
and severe freezing; others to brining overmuch; [ 
incline to the latter opinion. Within afew days past, 
I took a sample of spring wheat from the mill—it had 
been screened and scoured in the smut machine—one 
parcel of it I covered with moist earth; another I put 
into brine, and after twelve hours, took it out and co- 
vered as before ; the third parcel I put also into brine, 
it lay twenty-four hours, and then was sown. Of the 
first parcel, after five days, I did not find one kernel 
in fifty, but was firmly rooted and sprouted; of the 
two brined parcels, I did not find either sprouts or 
roots on a single kernel. ‘Thus I have proof that ad- 
mits of no doubt, that if Italian spring wheat be 
soaked in strong brine twelve hours, the principle of 
vegetation is destroyed. This fact ought to be wide- 
ly disseminated. Other wheat, of a thicker epider- 
mis may, for ought I know, grow after being steeped 
half a day in brine, but the Italian will not. [ intend 
to experiment still farther, and ascertain the time 
that wheat will loose vitality in brine. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. HATHAWAY. 

Rome, 12th May, 1838. 

j NOTE. 

We will not pretend to conjecture why Mr. Hathaway’s 
Italian wheat did not sprout after being steeped in brine; but 
we can state as an offsett, that we have soaked seed wheat 
in pickle, during twenty years practice, including the Italian, 
without the germinating principle having been destroyed, or 
apparently impaired. ‘The practice has been general, and the 
above is the first case which has come to our knowledge, of 
its having proved prejudicial.— Cond. Cult. 





Manures—Madder—W heat—Butter. 
Pleasant Township, Warrenco. near Warren, ) 
Pa. May 5, 1838. ¢ 
J. Burt, Esq.—I have read the Cultivator from the 
beginning, and am indebted to it, for much of my Ii. 
mited knowledge of agriculture, having spent the prime 
of Jife in other pursuits. So important is this pub- 
lication in my estiination that I would encourage the 
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circulation not only among farmers, but all others, 
who have any taste for rural employment. _— 

The husbanding of manures, and a judicious ap- 
plication of them, has been freely discussed, and 
has led me to turn my attention to this subject.— 
1 am persuaded that many who are esteemed 
good farmers, are lamentably deficient in this mat- 
ter. I think 1 can now save two loads of manure 
where I formerly saved one, with the same stock and 
fodder ; and in the application, [ have gained much 
useful information. I practice covering the unfer- 
mented yard dung under the sod, and with guod suc- 
cess. I am aconvert toa rotation of crops, and to 
root culture—both of which were first suggested by 
the Cultivator. I have better corn crops, and have 
improved in skill, in the matter of harvesting. I now 
cut up my corn, as you recommend. | use ashes ap- 
plied to the hills. 

[ obtained from Mr. R. Bronson, 14 bushels of mad- 
der, top roots, which I planted on light sandy river 
flats, in the spring of 1836. The ground was rich 
corn ground, from which I had harvested wheat in 
1835, yielding 30 bushels to the acre, the stubble 
being ploughed in the fall, was again ploughed into 
ridges or beds six feet wide in the spring, and each 
alternate bed set out with madder; the intervening 
beds being planted with carrots, onions, beets, pota- 
toes, and some corn. In June, when all had begun 
to show themselves handsomely above ground, an un- 
usual freshet overflowed a good part of the field; af- 
ter it subsided, nothing was left except the madder; 
this was a little faded, but soon recovered its color, 
and since then, it has grown beyond any thing I 
could have expected, from the representation of Mr. 
Bronson. It has had two summers, and bids fair to 
cover the whole ground next fall, at which time I 
shall commence digging, and enlarge my plantation ; 
and it is probable { could supply others with top roots, 
if applied for in August or September, a little before 
the time of digging. I intend to let the main crop 
stand four years. 

I have this spring sown, (March 27,) two bushels 
of winter wheat, prepared as recommended in the 
Cultivator, No. 4, of the 4th volume, page 64. It is 
now handsomely up, and Jooks promising, though the 
weather has been-cold and unfavorable. I obtained 
one bushel of Italian spring wheat, which I sowed in 
1837, the produce of which I am much pleased with, 
and am now sowing several acres. I think it answers 
the recommendation given it. 

It ig said that the Russian mode of making butter 
is, to scald and churn the milk. In the Ist volume 
of the Cultivator, page 119, is a description of the 
dairy farm of Robert Smith, Esq. from which I jearn 
“the cream is raised by steam, produces very sweet 
butter; it sells in market in summer at 31 cents, and 
in winter at 50 cents per pound.” The butter-miik 
is represented as being more valuable, &c. 

I do not practice the Russian, nor yet the steam 
method. But for fifteen years past have scalded ti e 
milk, as taken from the cows—after which it is set in 
a cool place till the cream rises. We esteem the 
butter to be much improved—the skim mitk and but- 
ter-milk, being free from acidity, are more valuable 
for culinary purposes, and the trouble of scalding is 
more than paid by the facility of obtaining the butter 
by churning. On a fair, impartial trial of milk divid- 
ed and half scalded, the other half not, in the winter, 
when all was cold—the scalded cream required thir- 
teen minutes, and the unscalded fifty-six minutes 
churning ; one pound of butter was firm and yellow, 
the other open, frothy, &c. 

Very respectfully, 
NATHANIEL SILL. 
Indian Corn, Spring Wheat, &c. 
Ripton, Vt. May 14th, 1838. 

Jesse Burr, Esq.—Sir—In the number of the Cul- 
tivator for the present month of May, page 59, it is 
stated that Mr. Thorburn sold corn for Dutton corn 
which proved not to be Dutton corn, as the stalks 

rew large and were seven or eight feet, whereas the 

utton corn is of rather a dwarfish growth. This 
corn was probably sold to Mr. Thorburn, by some ho- 
nest Vermonter, and was undoubtedly the Dutton 
corn of Vermont. 

Not far from thirty years since, Salmon Dutton, 
Esq. a respectable farmer of Cavendish in this state, 
procured a new species of corn, and having raised a 
crop of it, and as it had a very large growth, and was 
at the same time earlier than the corn that was then 
yenerally raised in this state, and believing that the 
farming interest would be greatly promoted by rais- 


The ears were longer and much larger than any I 
had before seen, having from 12 to 18 rows on an ear. 
The cob was very large and the kernels very small 
and not so flat as the kernels of other corn; and ma- 
ny of the ears, instead of coming to a point at the 
out end, were flattened and perfectly covered with 
very small kernels. I raised the corn for several 
years, and found it somewhat earlier than the then 
common corn of the country, which I continued to 
plant. I never ascertained which yielded the most 
corn by the acre, but considered there was very little 
difference. ‘lhe Dutton corn produced at least a third 
more corn fodder than the other, and yet after having 
raised it five or six years, I threw it by, finding it ve- 
ry difficult to prevent its moulding on the cob, by rea- 
son of its very great size. 

About this time, the farmers generally begun to 
seek for earlier varieties of corn, and several species 
were produced; among the rest, a species called 
Rocky Mountain corn. Where it came from I never 
ascertained ; I raised it for several years. ‘This corn 
was of a dwarfish growth, but the stalks were rather 
large in proportion to their height—the cob large and 
the kernel small—from 12 to 18 rows on an ear, and 
many of the ears were flat at the end, and covered 
with small kernels, like the Dutton corn; indeed it 
perfectly resembled the Dutton in every thing but its 
size. Is this the Dutton corn of New-York? 

A few observations in relation to the crops of spring 
wheat. You justly remark, in the May number of 
the Cultivator, page 64, that grain which ripens in 
cold weather, say late in August or September, will 
be heavier ordinarily, than that which is hastened to 
maturity in hot weather. By grain, I presume is 
meant spring wheat, for I have always considered the 
earlier oats ripen, the heavier is the grain. From 
this it might be inferred, that spring wlicat should be 
sowed late, without reference to the grain worm; and 
yet before the appearance of that insect, it was found 
by experience, that early sown spring wheat was or- 
dinarily the best. By adverting to certain facts 
which" have been noticed by observing farmers, this 
may be remedied, and every one may be enabled to 
render late sown spring wheat a very certain and 
uniform crop, if not an abundant one. Every atten- 
tive observer of the wheat crop knows, that when the 
wheat grows rapidly with a large straw and a broad 
leaf, with a peculiar deep green color, having the ap- 
pearance of that which grows about burnt places, or 
where the land has been manured for crops instead of 
the preceding one, the straw will most certainly rust 
and the grain blast; so that by the time the head ap- 
pears, it may be ascertained with a considerable de- 
gree of certainty, whether the straw will be struck 
with the rust. 

Again—it has been observed by every attentive 
agriculturist, that grain, whether corn, oats or wheat, 
put into the ground the last of May or first of June, 
will be much more Juxuriant, and there will be a 
greater growth of stalks and straw, than when put 
in the ground early. It follows, as I have found by 
experience, that so long as we are obliged to sow 
spring wheat late, to avoid the grain worm, we are 
much more sure of a crop to sow it not on very rich 
land, but on a medium soil, which will yield from 
15 to 18 bushels to the acre, than to sow it on very 
rich ground. Since I have pursued this course, my 
crops have been remarkably uniform, never less than 
15 nor over 18 bushels per acre, while others who 
have sown on very rich ground, have in some seasons 
had from 20 to 30 bushels per acre, have in other sea- 
sons had a great growth of straw, but no wheat. 

One other remark in relation to the crop of spring 
wheat shall close this communication, already much 
longer than I intended when I sat down to give you 
the foregoing information relative to the Dutton corn. 
Since I have sown my spring wheat late, and harvest- 
ed it in September, it has uniformly made a whiter 
flour than it did formerly when I sowed it early.— 
This, however, may be owing to its having been har- 
vested in a greener state than formerly. Wheat 
ripens so very slowly in September, that we are very 
sure to cut in a green state. I suspect, however, 
that when the grain ripens in August, the heat of the 
sun may darken the colour of the flour. 

: DAN CHIPMAN. 





EXTRACTS, 





Science of Gardening—i continuation. 
ATMOSPHERIC AIR. 
All water openly exposed contains more or less of 
the air of the atmosphere, which consists of two ga- 





ing it, in Oetober of the same year he transported a 
large quantity of it in the ear, to the piace where the 
legislature was in session, and distributed it to the | 
members and others attending the legislature; it was | 
thus distributed through the state, and took the name | 
of the Dutton corn. I took an ear of it and planted | 
it the next season; the stalks grew seven or eight feet | 
high, and were large in proportion to their height. | 


ses, namely, twenty-one parts, by measure, of oxy- 
gen, and seventy-nine parts of nitrogen or azote, with, 
in general, about one thousandth part of carbonic acid 
gas. It is chiefly owing to the atmospheric air, ‘ind 
a little carbonic acid gas, that common water, though 
said to be tasteless, 1s agreeable to drink; for when 
these are expelled by boiling, it tastes vapid and un- 
pleasant. 
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That the air contained in the water which enters 
into plants is important to vegetation, appears from 
water being found beneficial, in proportion as it has 
had opportunities of becoming mixed with air. When 
meadows accordingly are laid under water artificially 
in the process of irrigation, it is found rather hurtful 
than beneficial if the water is not kept in motion, but 
allowed to stagnate. 

It is on this account, that the water of rivers which 
run a long course, is much better for watering than 
that of springs or lakes, whose waters contain but a 
small portion of air, though this does not apply so 
well to the stagnant water of ponds or ditches, whose 
deficiency as to atmospheric air is compensated by 
the greater portion of carbonic acid and other sub- 
stances derived from the decaying animal and vege- 
table substances usua!ly hunted in such places. 

The best water, however, with respect to the quan- 
tity of atmospheric air, is rain, which falling ia small 
drops, often tossed about by the wind, has an oppor- 
tunity of collecting a large proportion of air during 
its descent to the earth; and hence, the smaller the 
bore of the holes in the nose of a garden watering- 
pot the better. 

As water becomes mixed with air by exposure and 
agitation, so does the air become mixed with water 
by its rising in vapor, and the driest air accordingly 
always contains more or Jess water in the state of in- 
visible vapor. The quantity of this vapor is in pro- 
portion to the temperature; and hence, the warmer 
the air the greater preportion of vapor it contains.— 
A beautiful provision for affording some little refreeh- 
ment to plants at the very time they are exposed to 
exhaustion in hot weather, the operation of which 
we shall afterwards see when we come to consider the 
use of leaves. 

CARBON AND CARBONIC ACID GAS. 

Carbon is pure charcoal, which is well known and 
easily proved to form a large proportion of most vege- 
table substances,—the oak, for example, contains six- 
ty ounces in a cubic foot; consequently the living 
plant must have the power of deriving it from carbo- 
nic acid gas, for it has been proved by the experi- 
ments of Sir H. Davy, that the most finely powdered 
carbon 1s not taken up by plants in the solid form.— 
Nothing, indeed, is more hurtful to plants than smoke, 
which 1s carbon mixed with watery vapor; though 
soot, which is condensed and collected smoke, is use- 
ful when spread upon the soil, so that water may de- 
rive from it a portion of its gases, 

All animal and vegetable substances, in a state of 
fermentation or putrefaction, give out a considerable 
portion of carbonic acid gas, and if it is not dissipated 
by heat, but confined on or beneath the surface of the 
soil, it will become mixed with the moisture there, 
and be taken up by the spongelets or the roots of 
plants. A great quantity of carbonic acid is also pro- 
duced by the breathing of animals and by burning 
wood, peat or coal; and being heavier than the air of 
the atmosphere, it must all descend, in the first in- 
stance, to near the surface of the soil, into which much 
of it must be carried by rains and dews, When it 
becomes diffused in the air, however, its weight has 
little influence in causing it to descend. 

The carbonic acid gas thus mixed with water, and 
taken up along with it into the system of plants, is 
there decomposed, as we shall afterwards see, into 
its constituent parts of oxygen and carbon, part of 
the oxygen being given off into the air, and the rest 
with the carbon remaining in the plant, where it goes 
to form most of the solid parts as well as the nutrient 
pulp. 

The carbonic acid also exists in soils combined with 
lime, magnesia, iron, and some other substances in 
the form of carbonates, which are soluble with great 
difficulty in very small quantities in water, but readity 
in humic acid, as we shall immediately see. 

NITROGEN OR AZOTE. 

This gas, as we have already seen, constitutes by 
much the largest portion of the atmospheric air, and 
consequently must enter largely into the system of a 
plant, though it is not found in general to contribute so 
much to vegetable as it does to animal substances, in 
all which azote is in considerable proportion, 

Azote is found in larger quantity in cabbages, sa- 
voys, cauliflower, brocoli, sea-kale, turnips, radishes, 
mustard, and cresses, than in any other garden plants, 
and it is this which in part produces in these the pe- 
culiar acrid taste which most of them possess. It is 
also a chief ingredient in starch and in the gluten of 
wheat. It is the nitrogen, also, which, escaping from 
these when boiled, er when in a state of fermentation 
or decay, is diffused around and produces an odor in 
general very strong and disagreeable. 

It wiil follow, that as these plants when healthy, 
contain much nitrogen, it ought, in rearing them, to 
be abundantly supplied trom its two cliet sources—~ 
the air ana decaying animal substances,—in other 
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der the flavor mild, the supply of nitrogen must for | gratified the more they multiply, and the more crav- 


the reason be duninished. 
HUMIC ACID OR HUMIN.* 

This important substance was first discovered by 
Klaporth in a sort of gum from an elm, but it has 
since been found by Berzelius in all barks; by M. 
Braconnot in saw-dust, soot, starch, and sugar; and 
what is still more interesting for our present — 
it has been found by Sprengel and M. Polydore Boul- 
lay to constitute a leading principle in soils and ma- 
nuree. IH{umin appears to be formed of carbon and 
hydrogen, and the humic acid of humin and oxygen,t 
but the difference between the two requires farther 
investigation, Pure humic acid is a deep blackish 
brown, without taste or smell, and water dissolves it 
with great difficulty and in small quantities ; conse- 
quently it cannot, when pure, be available as food for 
plants. 

Humic acid, however, which, I may remark, is not 
sour to the taste, readily combines with many of the 
substances found in soils and manures, and not only 
renders them, but itself also, easy to be dissolved in 
water, which in their separate state could not take 
place. fn this way huinic acid will combine with 
lime, potass, and ammonia, in the form of humates, 
and the smallest. portion of these will render it soluble 
in water, and fit to be taken up by the spongelets of 
the root fibres. 

It appears to have been from ignorance of the im- 
portant action of the huinic acid, m thus helping to 
dissolve earthy matters, that the older writers were 
so puzzled to discover how lime and potass got into 
plants, and it seems also to be this chiefly which is 
so vaguely treated of in the older books on garden- 
ing, &c. under the names of extractive vegetable ex- 
tract, mucilaginous matter, and the like. Saussure, for 
snstance, filled a large vessel with turf, and moistened 
it thoroughly with pure water ; when, by putting 10,- 
O00 parts of it by weight under a heavy press, and 
filtering and evaporating the fluid, he obtained twen- 
tv-six parts of what he termed extract; from 10,000 
parts of well dunged and rich kitchen garden mould, 
he obtained ten parts of extract; and from 10,000 
parts of good corn-field mould, he obtained four parts 
of extract. 

M. Polydore Boullay found that the liquid manure 
drained from dung-hills contains a large portion of 
humic acid, which accounts for its fertilizing proper- 
ties, so well known in China, and on the continent ; 
and he found it alsoin peat earth, and in varying pro- 
portions in all sorts of turf. It appears probable, 
from Gay-Lussac having found a similar acidt on de- 
composing the prussic acid,} that the humic acid may 
be found in animal blood, and, if so, it will account 
for its utility as a manure for vines, &c. Dobereiner 
found the gallic acid convertible into the humic, from 
which, indeed, it only appears to differ in its water of 
crystallization. 








Young Men’s Department. 

Ilints to Young Farmers—No. VIII. 

REMEMBER CONSEQUENCES. 

We once read an interesting anecdote of a young 
man, who went to spend the Christmas holidays 
among a group of female cousins. Pawn plays hav- 
ing been introduced in an evening party, the young 
visitor very unexpectedly declined participating in 
them. On the company retiring, his cousins sur- 
rounded him, and insisted on knowing his reason for 
not joining in the sports of the evening. Why girls, 
says he, Aunt lois makes it a rule never to serve 
cheese cakes to company; for, she says, if she has 
cheese-cakes she must have custards, and if she has 
custards she must have pound cake—and he went on 
to enumerate a dozen superfluities which must all ne- 
cessarily follow the introduction of cheese-cakes.— 
Now, cousins, if | play pawns I 1ust kiss, and if I 
kiss, I must his farther utterance was stopped by 
half a dozen hands which were pressed upon his 
mouth. 





By way of improvement, we would admonish the | 


young farmer, that his first step in extravagance, be- 
yond what is befitting his business and his means, be 
it in dress, furniture or equipage, is like serving up 


! 


ing are their demands. He who seeks only to please 
himself, to study the comfort of his family, and to 
perform his known duties, depends not, for the enjoy- 
ments of life, upon the smiles or favors of others.— 
But he who, disregarding these, builds his hopes of 
happiness upon an ostentatious display—upon the ap- 
plause, mingled as it ever will be with the jealousy 
and envy, of the multitude, mistakes the true philo- 
sophy of life. 

While we would caution against extravagance, we 
are no less opposed to mean parsimony. As men ac- 
quire means, they ought to multiply around them the 
enjoyments of polished—we do not mean by this, fash- 
ionable—life. They ought particularly to give to 


not only for usefulness, but for intercourse with the 
intelligent and respectable classes of society. In 
truth, the spirit of the age demands, that the children 


usefulness, than that which has been bestowed upon 
the parents. 

But in all that may be denominated superfluous ex- 
penditures—the man should consult his purse before 
he consults his wife—or, particularly, his daughters— 
and, by all means, remember consequences. 


“ Come boys,” is the best countersign upon the 
farm. Even if his hands are not employed, the eyes 
of the master have wonderful efficacy in accelerating 
labor. 

If you would judge of a man’s character, look not 
at his coat, but at his habits. The first may change 
with the moon,—or what is the same, with the fash- 
ion—the Jatter are generally as abiding as life.— 
The firet may be the property of another—the latter, 
like the shadow, belongs exclusively to the man. 

Men deserve commendation, not for refraining to do 
evil, for they may not be in temptation—but for the 
good they do; not for negative, but for positive vir- 
tues. ; 

Every industrious man, by his labor, manual or 
mental, depends upon his personal exertions for for- 
tune and for fame. Every indolent man depends for 
subsistence upon the Jabors of others—upon patrimo- 
nial resources, upon trick and fraud, or upon—we 
mean no personal disrespect by the use of this very 
appropriate term—the “spoils” of cffice. One adds 
to the common stock of wealth and human enjoy- 
ment—the other adds nothing. The last are like the 
grain-worms, which consume our crops, without ren- 
dering any equivalent to society. Yet as nothing is 
created in vain, the worm may be intended, perhaps, 
to excite our constant vigilance, and the man as a 
living example of human folly—and of the perversion 
of human faculties. 





Importance of improving the Mind. 

Although knowledge and the improvement of the 
mind have long been considered least necessary in 
agriculture of any other occupation, almost, in which 
men are engaged; there is still good reason to believe 
that there is no other which can be benefitted by it, 
to so great an extent. Farmers are now beginning to 
see the importance of science, and the advantages it 
affords to agriculture. Almost every operation in 
tillage depends for its results on the chemical combi- 
nations of substance and for the food of plants. No 
calling in life, hardly, may be so greatly benefitted by 
a thorough knowledge of chemistry. What manures 
are best applied to particular soils; what to the 
growth of particular vegetables ; the mode of treat- 
ment best adapted to the cultivation of particular 
plants, depend almost wholly on chemical affinity and 
chemical combinations. 

The farmers’ interests depend principally on the 
operation of natural causes; and science has for its 
object the investigation of nature; therefore science 
must be deeply interesting to the farmer. A know- 
ledge of natural physics could be turned to good ac- 
count every day. A man might not know that he 
wastes his time and money in trying to make water 
hotter after it boils, or think that by burning green 
wood he makes a saving; but the science of heat 





cheese-cakes or playing at pawns—the other conse- | 


quences will follow as certainly as night follows day. 
Better, by far, take counsel of Aunt Elois,—seek not 
to entertain company with cheese-cakes, and you may 
thus reserve to yourselves, for appropriate occasions, 
both the custards and the kisses. 

The natural wants of life are few, and they are 
most essential to our health and happiness. Our ar- 


tificial wants are boundless, and the more they are | 





* In most chemical books, the terms Unie Acid and Ulmnin 
are used, from the Latin U/mus, elm; but as its substance oc- 
curs inmost, if notall plants, the name is bad. 1 prefer 
Sprengel’s terms, from the Latin Zhanus, soil. 
tlhe soluble and insoluble gene of Dr. Duna,— Cond. 

t Teehnieally, Azuwnic acid. 
§ Techni ally, it drow yanic acid, 


| would teach him the reason. 


would learn him better. He might think it anoma- 
lous that he could not get water up in his pump high- 
er than 33 feet; but pneumatics and hydrostatics 
He might run toa light- 
ning rod for protection m a thunder storm; but a 
knowledge of electricity would bid him beware. In 


| 
| 
| short, the advantages which science affords to man 


in every situation in life, are more than he can enu- 
merate, 

But science does not alone affect a man’s interest. 
Man has a mind which it is his duty to cultivate. It 
is adapted to the study of nature, and was no doubt 
designed for it by our Creator. It is expanded and 
ennobled by it. Who can consider the adaptedness 
of man to his situation—how exactly every thing 
around him is calculated to promote his happiness, 


their children those advantages which will fit them | 


should receive a better education, to qualify them for | 


| perties of light. conveying to the mind the most ex- 
quisite sense of beauty, together with being so useful 
that, without it, life is almost a burden ; and the won- 
derful harmony which exists throughout nature, with- 
out feeling that his mind is enlarged, and that he is 
wiser and better for it ? 

Men ought to possess a spirit of inquiry ; or, to use 
a familiar phrase, to get in the habit of philosophising. 
It is too common for men who have opportunities for 
improving by a contrary course, to pass over the 
works of nature without asking or thinking of the 
cause of the various phenomena around them. No 
class of men is so favorably circumstanced to profit 
by the study of nature as the farmer: and yet, few 
consider that ee jae less importance: “It is not lei- 
| sure that mankind needs, (says Robert Mudin, in his 
| Observation of Nature,) it is stimulus and activity ; 
| and study, even the most profound and abstruse study, 
| thrives better in the few snatches of time which the 
busy man can spare for it, than in all the listless and 
loitering days of him who has nothing to do.” If 
this be true, we see that the general excuse of want 
of time, is without validity. We have opportunities 
for study in our every day labor—in our walks for re- 
creation—in every tree and plant—in every change 
in the atmosphere—in the clouds above our heads, 
and in the earth beneath our feet—in short, in every 
natural object or appearance by which we are sur- 
rounded. It is the practice of thinking and investi- 
gation—of taking notice of what occurs around us, 
and trying to ascertain the causes of such phenome- 
na and effects as come under our observation, that 
the mind is rendered active and stored with really use- 
ful knowledge. ‘To observe and think are in the pow- 
er of every man; it merely requires the activity of 
the mind while the body is in action. The study of 
nature and the advantages to be derived from it need 
cost us but little; no expensive apparatus is requi- 
site; we have only to use our natura] senses and our 
minds to gain the desired end. 

Consider a little the results and advantages of such 
observation and investigation. It was by these, that 
Copernicus, after thirty years study, ascertained the 
sublime harmony and simplicity of the revolution of 
the heavenly bodies. It was by these, that the vast 
mind of Newton, from seeing an apple fall from the 
tree, was led to inquire and at length to find out the 
cause—the same cause which keeps our world and 
the planets in their orbits, and connects the whole 
material universe of God. James Ferguson, while a 
shepherd boy, and entirely unacquainted with the 
name, even, of the sciences, from his observation of 
the heavens constructed a celestial globe ; and finally 
became an eminent astronomer. Franklin, by his re- 
searches in the science of electricity, was enabled to 
wield the thunderbolts of heaven; and, by his inven- 
tion of the lightning rod, the forked lightnings descend 
harmless by the sides of our dwellings. Fulton and 
Watt, by their observation and reflection, brought the 
steam engine to its present perfection. And we may 
say, confidently, that every acquisition to science, and 
every invention useful to man, has been made, not ac- 
cidentally, as a general rule, but by the proper use of 
his reasoning faculties. 

Does it become the dignity of a reasoning mind— 
one whom God has made to bear his own image—to 
pass through life ignorant of what is going on around 
him? Yet this is the case with him who will not 
take the trouble to think. He may, indeed, see, and 
hear, and feel, and know the existence of many 
things. So does an animal. Our minds were given 
us for use. There can be no harm in trying to find 
out the reason and cause of things which are con- 
stantly occurring before our eyes. We could live, 
and perhaps get along well enough in the world with- 
out knowing that air (for instance) is a material sub- 
stance—that it is by its pressure that water can be 
raised in pumps—that by its weight, that of our own 
bodies are lessened, and clouds are formed which wa- 
ter the earth ; smoke and deleterious gases ascend : 
and were it not a material substance, we could not 
live. We might not know that the vegetable crea- 
tion absorbs that portion of the atmosphere which ani- 
mals throw off, and then purify it, so that without the 
vegetable creation, other than as a direct means of 
support, no animal could long exist—that thus these 
two great divisions of nature are constantly support- 
ing each other: we might be ignorant of these facts, 
and perhaps, feel no inconvenience from our igno- 
rance. We might be able to Jook out on the orbs of 
heaven, and recognize in them nothing but twinkling 
points—as inconsiderable masses, whose faint glim- 
merings are of very little importance; and yet our 
world and sun perform their offices as regular, and we 
receive as much comfort from them as ever, while in- 
numerable suns and systems of worlds roll in that 
azure void. But, might we not as well have been 
formed without the power of studying the works of 
| God, as to neglect entirely the use of that power ?— 
The legitimate use of all our faculties is best adapted 








and he to enjoy it—the fitness of the eye to the pro-|to promote our happiness; and happiness, whatever 
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subordinate ends we seek, ig the ultimate object of 
man’s pursutt. 

The improvement of the mind is too littie regarded 
by almost all; especially by those whose avocations 
lead them to active bodily labor. It is tou common 
for this class of men to excuse themselves on account 
of want of time. “They have so much active bodily 
labor to perform, that they cannut find time for read- 
ing and study.” Now this might be a very good ex- 
cuse, if, for the improvement of the mind, it wes ne- 
cessary for a man to confine himself exclusively to 
books. But this is not the case. I venture to say, 
that the man who has received his education and ideas 
of things exclusively, or principally, from books, is 
neither a wise nor a useful man. It is the practical 
manual Jaborer who combines the education of his 
mind with his labor, who is best calculated to be use- 
ful to the world ; and consequently we tind, that those 
who, on the page of history stand most conspicuous 
for their usefulness, were of this class. Let it not be 
understood here that I would derogate from the use 
of books. No: if any art with which man is ac- 
quainted should be considered truly sacred, it is that 
of printing—thus canvassing ideas for the transmis- 
sion of knowledge. I would say to every young man, 
read much; read all you can, consistently with your 
higher duties. But it is the idea that unless a man 
can spend the most of his time in reading, it is use- 
less for him to try to make himself acquainted with 
the sciences, that | wouldcombat. Every man, even 
the most busily occupied, can find some time for read- 
ing, without sacrificing his business. Every man 
needs some time for relaxation from bodily labor.— 
This is the time, if he can find no other, to be spent 
in reading: and it can be spent in this way most plea- 
santly, as one at least can testify. What I would 
particularly enjoin on my fellow young men is, not to 
think of studying only while engaged with a book ; 
but study while at your labor—in the fields—the fo- 
rest—every where, and at all times. Nature is the 
great field for the exercise and development of our 
mental faculties. 

Perhaps some might object to the course recom- 
mended, on the ground of its not affording encourage- 
ment for pecuniary gain. “They think they could 
make money faster, without all this trouble of think- 
ing of matters of no consequence.”’ It is a fact that 
many men consider the great principles of the opera- 
tions of nature—principles on which depends their 
very existence, as matters of little importance.— 
Those who manifest a desire to search out these great 
truths, especially if it cost them any time, are stiz- 
matized with the odious name of idlers. True, our 
investigation or knowledge of these principles would 
not change, or continue them; but it is very far from 
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We are not called on in the word of God, or in the 
works of nature, to believe any thing which is op- 
posed to reason. We cannot do it. It is contrary to 
the constitution of mind. We may be, however, and 
are, bound to believe many things which reason can- 
not explain or account for. Therefore it is necessary 
to be able to distinguish between what is reasonable 
and what is unreasonable, in order, as the scriptures 
express it, to “ hold fast that which is good.” 

Thus I have attempted to show the advantages of 
science to agriculture—the feasibility to the farmer of 
the improvement of the mind by the study of nature— 
the results of that study—the degradation consequent 
on its neglect :—that the improvement of the mind is 
a matter of interest, and that it is a duty. The ob- 
ject of writing this brief essay was to impress on the 
minds of young men, particularly those engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, the importance of the improve- 
ment of the too much neglected mental faculties. It 
is truly the mind that makes the man. It is in the 
power of almost every young man to make himself 
distinguished for usefulness to the world ; though the 
usefulness should he the motive, and not the being 
distinguished. Nothing is of any value, except that 
which costs us labor.” The improvement of the 
mind will require some exertion. We must expect 
it: for, hke every thing else valuable, it is not to be 
attained for nothing. But the results of this labor 
will fully compensate all those who undertake it. 

Albany, May, 1838. P. 


Chemical Catechism—Chapter II. 
OF ATMOSPHERIC AIR. 

What are the obvious properties of atmospheric air? 

Fluidity, elasticity, expansibility and gravity. 

What do you mean by the elasticity of the air? 

If atmospheric air be compressed into a sma!] com- 
pass, it has the property of recovering its former state 
as soon as the pressure is removed, which is called its 
elasticity.(a) 

What is meant by the expansibility of the air? 

The expansibility of the air is its property of being 
rarified by heat, so as to occupy a larger space than 
it would at a lower temperature.(d) 

How far does the atmosphere extend? 

The atmosphere is several miles high, but it is so 
very much attenuated at considerable heights, that it 
cannot be ascertained how far it actually does ex- 
tend. 

What are the various uses of the atmosphere ? 

The atmosphere is necessary for the support both 
of animal and vegetable life.(c) It is indispensable 
in all the common processes of combustion; it mi- 
nisters to several of the pleasures which we derive 
from our senses ;(d) it gives buoyancy to the clouds, 
and enables the feathered creation to transport them- 








being true that a knowledge of them is of little im- 
portance. ‘To prove this, it wil] not be necessary to | 
show the superiority of man over an animal—all of | 
us know it. But in what does this superiority con- | 
sist? Is it in the structure of his body! No, for | 
then you merely make him the more perfect machine. | 
What then! it must be in his mind. Well, :f in} 
his mind, in what quality or qualities of the mind docs 
it consist? Is it that man is a money making animal ! 
No: itis in his power of reasoning—of investigating 
the works of his Creator; and in his moral affections. | 
It is in his capacity to trace through the varieties of 
nature the marks of design and benevolence which 
lead him up to nature’s God. 

But aside from this, the improvement of the mind 
has a direct and most important bearing on the pecu- 
niary interests of mankind. This proposition is so 
self evident as hardly to need illustration. The pro- 
gress of the sciences depend on the improvement of 
the mind, or on the power of the mind to trace effects 
to their causes—and vice versa. And it is evident 
that our pecuniary interests are advanced by an ad- 
vance of science. By the science of astronomy, and 
the application of the magnetic properties of iron to 
the mariner’s compass, our ships are enabled to put 
out into the vast ocean, thousands of miles from land, 
thus forming channels of communication between dif- 
ferent nations, and exchanging the commodities of 
different countries. By the scientific application of 
steam to machinery, we have our steam-boats and 
rail-road cars; and an engine capable of performing 
almost any kind of labor. So in instances without 
number, science contributes to the necessities and 
comforts of man. 

More than this; the improvement of the mind is a 
positive duty: one of the highest duties enjoined on 
man. It is a duty we owe, both to our Creator and 
to ourselves. We owe it to our Creator; He has 
given us a perfect law and standard of action, and 
commands us, under the severest penalties, to ob- 
serve and obey them; while that obedience is its own 
reward. It improves the moral faculties of the mind, 
and therefore tends to render us happy. We owe it 
to ourselves ; because we ought so to act, keeping the 
great object of our existence in view, as best to attain 
the end. We are commanded to “prove all things.” 





selves from one part of the earth to another. 

But what is the use of the atmosphere being so ex- 
tended so far above the surface of the earth? 

It is this great extension of the air which occasions 
it weight; and the pressure of such a weight produces 
many important effects in the economy of nature.(e) 

What are the effects of the weight of the atmosphere? 

It is owing to the weight of the atmosphere that 
we are enabled to raise watee from beneath the sur- 
face of the earth by the common pump,(/) and to per- 
form many other useful operations. 

What other advantages do we derive from this exten- 
sion of the atmosphere? 

If we had httle or no atmosphere, we should have 
no cold water; for the waters on the face of the earth 
would all evaporate at a very inferior temperature ;(g 
besides, the arterial vessels of all organized beings, 
would be so constantly distended, that animal and 
vegetable life would be endangered. 

How are waters and other fluids preserved to us by 
the weight of the atmosphere? 

The weight of the atmosphere, pressing on the 
water, binds it down as it were, and prevents the 
usual heat of the sun from converting this and all 
other fluids on the face of the earth into vapor. 

How does the weight of the atmosphere operate so as 
to be beneficial to the animal and vegetable creation! 

The uniform pressure of the atmosphere on the 
exterior of all organized beings, counterpoises the in- 
ternal pressure of the circulating fluids, and preserves 
the vessels in due tone and vigor.(h) 

What is the weight of the atmosphere? 

Each square foot of the the earth’s surface sustains 
about 2,160 pounds of atmospheric air. A column of 
air an inch square weighs about fifteen pounds.(7) 

What other advantages do we derive from this im- 
mense atmosphere ? 

The great density of the atmosphere gives a pro- 
per temperature to the rays of the sun: it also re- 
flects those rays so as to give a lucid brightness to 
every part of the heavens, and is the cause of those 
dews and rains which make the earth fruitful. 

What is the real nature of the air which forms the 
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and nitrogen, two different airs, which are intimately 
mixed in certain definite proportions. 

Are oxygen and nitrogen the only substances which 
enter into the composition of the atmosphere ? 

No; atmospheric air contains also about one part 
in every thousand of carbonic acid gas, and several 
adventitious substances, 

What other substances are found in atmospheric air? 

Besides carbonic acid gas, it holds a portion of wa- 
ter in solution ; and sometimes contains hydrogen and 
carburetted hydrogen gases. 

What are the sources of these other gases? 

Carbonic acid gas is constantly formed by the re- 
spiration of animals and by combustion: and hydro- 
gen and carburetted hydrogen gases arise from va- 
rious sources, particularly from marshes, stagnant 
pools, &c. all which are prejudicial to the animal cre- 
ation. 

If carbonic acid air and carburetted hydrogen air are 
prejudicial to animal life, how are they corrected in the 
atmosphere ? 

‘L hese airs, which would cause the death of any 
animal obliged to breathe them, are the proper nu- 
triment of vegetables, and nature has endowed them 
with organs for their decomposition. 

You have spoken of different gases—what do you 
mean by gas? 

When solid substances are rendered perfectly ae- 
riform by heat, the air thus produced is called a gas, 
(/) to distinguish it from those aeriform substances 
which return to the solid or fluid state when the heat 
is removed, 

Is there any chemical means of analyzing atmosphe- 
ric air! 

By the operation of different agents, the separate 
gases may be separated from each other, and the 
quantity of each ascertained. 

Do you know the proportions of the different gases in 
atmospheric air? 

There are about 21 parts of oxygen gas, and 79 of 
nitrogen gas, in every 100 measures of atmospheric 
air, or nearly 234 of the former and 763 of the latter, 
if the calculation be made by weight. 

Is there much difference in the nature of these gases? 

‘I'he oxygen gas in atmosphere air is the principal 
supporter of combustion, and tie vehicle of heat; 
and is, as was before mentioned, absolutely necessary 
for the support of animal lite, 

What is the nature of oxygen gas, when in a sepa- 
rate state? 

Pure oxygen gas has the property of accelerating 
the circulation of all the animal fluids, and occasions 
the most rapid combustion of all combustible substan- 
ces; 80 that it is the most energetic and powerful 
agent that we are acquainted with. 

What is the specific gravity of oxygen gas? 

Oxygen gas is a little heavier than atmospheric air, 
and about 750 times lighter than water. 

What are the principal properties of nitrogen gas? 

Nitrogen gas, or azote, is chiefly distinguished by 
certain negative qualities, such as its being incapable 
of supporting combustion and animal life,(k) it is un- 
inflameable, and somewhat lighter than atmospheric 
air. 

Seeing that nitrogen gas is injurious to animal life, 
what is the use of so large a quantity of it in atmosphe- 
ric air? 

Nitrogen gas has the effect of neutralizing, in some 
measure, the properties of oxygen gas, and rendering 
it fit for respiration and combustion. 

How is this change effected by nitrogen gas? 

By the union of nitrogen gas with oxygen gas: the 
latter is so diluted and modified as to prevent com- 
bustion from being too rapid and respiration too stimu- 
lating; and by the due proportions in which these 
gases constitute the atmosphere, the compound pos- 
sesses properties so different from either of them as 
to be admirably fitted for every purpose for which it 
was designed. 

How does atmospheric air support life? 

By giving out its oxygen and caloric to the blood.(/) 

What do you mean by caloric? 

Caloric is the name which modern chemists have 
given to fire, or the matter of heat; a large portion of 
which is intimately combined with atmospheric air. 

Is the caloric which is combined with the air we 

breathe, sufficient of itself, to keep up the necessary heat 
of the body? 
Anima] heat is preserved chiefly by the inspiration 
ot atmospheric air. The lungs which imbibe the oxy 
gen gas from the air, impart it to the blood; and the 
blood, in its circulation, gives out the caloric to every 
part of the body.(m) 

How do clothes conduce to preserve the heat of the 
body? 

As the temperature of tl atmosphere in this cli- 
mate is always inferior to the animal temperature, 
clothes(n) ar2 necessary to prevent the sudden escape 





atmosphere of this earth? 
This immense atmosphere is composed of oxygen | 


of that heat from the surface of the body(o) which 
the lungs have separated from the atmosphere. 
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What becomes of the nitrogen which was combined 
with the oxygen in atmospheric air? 

The greatest part of the nitrogen is thrown out of 
the lungs at every respiration; and being somewhat 
lighter than atmospheric air, it rises into the atmos- 
phere to await fresh combinations. 

What provisions has nature made for restoring the 
vast quantily of oxygen which respiration and combus- 
tion are perpetually taking from the &tmosphere? 

The baven(s) of trees and other vegetables give 
out during the day, a large portion of oxygen gas,(q) 
which, uniting with the nitrogen thrown off by ant- 
mal respiration, keeps up the equilibrium, and pre- 
serves the salubrity of the atmosphere. 

Is this perpetual renovation of the atmosphere owing 
to @ fortunate concurrence of circumstances, or is it the 
effect of design and contrivance! 

When we recollect the various processes of nature 
and of art, which concur with respiration and com- 
bustion, in depriving the atmospheric air of its oxy- 
gen; and that, notwithstanding the atmosphere uni- 
formly contains every where the same proportion of 
this gaseous substance, we can attribute the renova- 
tion to nothing but design, and perceive in it a proof 
that the laws of nature must be referred, not to blind 
chance, but to unerring intelligence combined with 
infinite goodness. 


NOTES. 

(a) It is now generally supposed that the air owes its elas- 
ticity to caloric, and that if it could be entirely deprived of 
the matter of heat, it would loose its elastic form. 

The rebounding of a common foot ball would be a familiar 
instance to explain the elasticity of the air to a child; also the 
bi bbles of air rising from the bottom ofa glass of water, which 
will be seen to dilate as they rise to the surface, owing to the 
pressure of the liquor becoming less and less upon them, 

The air gun and the foreing pump are constructed on this 
principle of elasticity. Itis by this property of the ar that 
fishies ure enabled to rise and sink in the water; nature hav- 
ing furnished them with an air bladder; which they have the 
power of contracting or dilating at pleasure. When a fish 
compresses this bladder, its whole volume becomes less, and 
it sinks in the water, when the pressure is removed, the air 
within the bladder instantly expands, and then it is enabled 
lo rise. 

(+) If the neck of a bladder, containing a smal! quantity of 
air, be closely tied up and held to the fire, the swelling of the 
bladder, by the rarifaction of the air within it, will afford an 
idea of the exrpansibility of the air. 

Mr. Robins has calculated that the air which is disengaged 
in the firing of gun-powder, is rarified by the heat so as to uc- 
cupy a thousand times the space of the whole of the gun- 
powder employed, 

(c) It has been ascertained by experiment that no other 
gaseous body with which we are acquainted, can be substi- 
tuted for atmospheric ar, All the known gases have been 
tried; but they all prove fatal to the animal which is made to 
breathe them. di ven water absorbs air when exposed to the 
action of the atmosphere, and thence becomes a fit elernent 
for the various tribes of creatures who inhabit it. 

The vital air 

Pervades the swarming seas and heaving earths, 

Where teeming nature broods her myriad births; 

Fills the fine lungs of all that breathe or bud, 

Warms the new heart, and dyes the gushing blood; 

With lite’s first spark inspires the organic frame, 

And, as it wastes, renews the subtle flame.” — Darwin, 


It is to the presence of air that water is indebted for its 
agreeable taste. Boiling deprives it of the greatest part of it; 
hence the insipidity of boiled water. 

(d) In the use of atmospheric air, man is the only being 
who gives to itall the modulations of which it is susceptible. 
With his voice alone he imitates the hissing, the cries, and 
the melody of all avimals; while he enjoys the gift of speech 
denied to every other. ‘To the air also he sometimes commu- 
nicates sensibility; he makes it sigh in the pipe, lament in 
the ilute, threaten in the trumpet, and animate to the tone of 
his passions even the solid brass, the box-tree and the reed. 
Sometimes he makes it lis slave; he forces it to grind, to 
bruise, to move for his advantage an endless variety of ma- 
chines. Ina word, he harnesses it to his car, and obliges it 
to waft him over the stormy billows of the ocean, 

(e) The pressure of the atmosphere may be shown by a 
very simple experiment. Place a card on a wine-glass filled 
with water; then invert the glass, and the water will not es- 
cape; the pressure of the atmosphere [upwards] on the out- 
aide of the eard being suflicient to support the water. 

(f) tn this operation the atmosphere presses equally upon 
the whole surface of the water inthe well, unul the rod of 
the pump is moved; but. by forcing the rod down, the bucket 
compresses the air in the lower part of the pump tree, which 
being elastic, forees its way out of the tree through the valve; 
so that, when the bucket is again raised, that part of the 
pump tree under the bucket is devoid of air, and the whole 
weight of the atmosphere pressing upon the body of water in 
the weil, forces ap a eolumn of water to supply its place; the 
wext stroke of the pump rod causes another column of water 
to rise, and so long as the bucket fits the pump tree so as to 
produce a vacuum, a constant stream of water may be drawn 
trom below. A common syringe will show the action of at- 
mozpheric air in pumping, 

(zg) Itis the principle of evaporation producing cold that 
occasions the injury which persons sustain by sitting in wet 
clothes. [tis not the water that hangs upon them that pro- 
duces the mischief, but the sudden loss of a large portion of 
saloric, which is earried off from the body by the evaporation of 
this water, If a healthy person were closely covered up with 
his wet clothes, so that no evaporation could take place, he 
would probably sustaia no injary, 

(h) Were ut not for the weight of the atmosphere constring- 
tug the vessels in auimals ard vegetables, the elastic fluids 
contained in the fine vessels, would inevitably burst them, 
and life hecoine exuncet. 

Persons who have delicate constitutions need not wonder 
that they are generally much affected by a change in the at- 
mosphere, when they learn, that oftea in the course of a few 








hours, there is an increase or diminution of one hundred 
weight, and from that to halfa ton weight, of atmospheric 
pressure, on each iadividual, while the internal pressure of the 
circulating fluids remains the same. Supposing a man’s 
body to cuntain fifteen square feet of surface, (which is near 
the truth,) he will sustain a body of air of upwards of four- 
teen tons weight. But it is necessary to remark, that the 
air presses upwards, downwards and sideways, in every di 
rection, and that it is owing to this equal pressure that we 
are not injured by the vast weight of the atmosphere; for the 
equal pressure on all sides resists as much as it is resisted. 

(2) A column of air of the height of the atmosphere, when 

reatest, is equal to a column of water 35 feet high, or a co- 
umn of mercury of the same size 30) inches high. Hence 
water will not rise in a pump more than 35 feet, nor mercury 
in a barometer etand higher than 304 inches. A quart mea- 
sure of atmospheric air weighs about 174 grains, 

(j) All the gases are compounds of solid matter and caloric. 
{tis caloric which separates the particles, and gives to the 
whole a gaseous form. 

(k) Nitrogen forms a part of all animal substances. It is 
also the base of ammonia, and of the nitne acid. It appears 
to be favorable to plants, as they grow and vegetate freely in 
this gas. It seems to be the substance which nature employs 
in converting vegetables to animal substances, and to be the 
grand agent in animalizauon. 

(1) By the rise of the breast bone in man, and the descent 
of the diaphragm, room is aflurded for 42 cubic inches of at- 
mospheric uir at every drawing in of the breath. A deeper 
inspiration will give room for more than twice this quantity. 

(m) According to Lavoissier, a man generally consumes 
32 ounces troy of oxygen gas in 24 hours; that is, the lungs 
separate this quantity of oxygen from the uir which he respires 
in that time. 

(n) Clothes keep the body warm in consequence of the 
air which they infuld within them; all confined bodies of at- 
mospheric air — non-conductors of heat. It 1s on this 
principle that double windows preserve the warmth of apart- 
ments at an equable temperature. In like manner, double 
lids for boilers, are found to be very effectual for preserving 
the heat of the liquor with a very small portion of thel. 

On this principle it is that light spongy substances, such as 
furs and down, afford the warmest clothing. Hence it is that 
the carpet of snow which covers the earth in winter, is spread 
out by nature with so lighta hand, thatit might hold an 
abundance of atinuspheric air within its interstices, to pre- 
serve the warmth of those innumerable tribes of vegetables 
which it is destined to protect, 

(vo) We clothe ourselves with wool, because itis a bad 
conductor of heat, and retar!s its escape from the body.— 
The inhabitants of Russia, clothe themselves in fur, because 
fur is still a worse conductor of heat than wool. Sheep are 
natives of a temperate climate; but the bear and the ermine 
of the coldest. The provident care of the Creator is evident- 
ly conspicuous in this appointment, and discovers the same 
undeviating attention to the comfort ofall his creatures; hence 
the clothing of animals in the torrid zone is hair, in the tem- 
perate zones wool, in the frigid thick fur. 

(p) The upper side of the leaf is the organ of respiration: 
hence some vegetables (as they give out oxygen only in the 
day,) close the upper surfaces of their leaves during the night. 
The multiplicity of the leaves of trees indicates the impor- 
tance of transpiration to a vegetable. 

(q) To show the production of oxygen gas from the leaves 
of plants, fill a glass bell with water, introduce some tresh 
leaves under it, and place the bell inverted ina flat dish of 
water. Expose the apparatus to the rays of the sun, and very 
pure oxygen gas will be disengaged, which: will displace the 
water in the jar. and occupy its place. In like manner, a 
sprig of mint, corked up with a small portion of carbonic acid 
air, and placed in the light, will absorb the carbon and render 
the air again capable of supporting hfe. The plant purifies 
what the animal had poisoned. 

All the oxygen, however, is not given out by plants; part 
must be retained to form the sugar and acids which are fuund 
in vegetables. 
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Horticultural Association of the Valley of the 
Hudson. 

{> A meeting was culled for the 30th May, to be held at 
the rooms of the Lyceum of Nutural History, 563 Broadway, 
N. York, to organize an association, under the style of ‘* The 
Horticultural Society of the Valley of the Hudson.’”’ The 
objects of the association are to facilitate the introduction in- 
to our orchards and gardens, and of disseminating, all the 
choice kinds of fruits and vegetables which are adapted to our 
soil and climate, and of improving our taste for the rural 
embellishments and ornamental gardening—objects highly 
conducive to the comfort and rational enjoyment of all classes 
of the community. The circular calling the meeting, bears 
the names of several highly respectable gentlemen and pro- 
fessional gardeners, and invites the attendance of all who are 











anxious to promote the objects of the association, 





i? Ruta Baga Seed. 49 

A parcel of genuine purple top Ruta Baga Seed has been 

left at the Cuitivator office, in half pound papers, for sale, by 
a gentleman who imported it direct. Price 75 cents per lb. 











Moneys recewed during the last month, in sums of five dollars 
and over. The total receipts are included from post-offces 
marked with au asterisk.” 


No. Vols No. Vols 
*Abingden, Md. 16 *Baltimore, Md. 77 
Auburn, Va. 7 Brook Hall, Md, 11 
Abbeville, O. 10 Belleville, Til. 1 
* Alexandria, D. C. 60 Berkley, Va. Il 
Adams, Mass. 10 Bloomfield, Ky. 22 
*Binghamton, Br. 19 Bridgewater, Ct. 10 
Berlin, Renss. 5 Brinckleyville, N.C. 5 
Bloominggrove, Or. 11 *Boston. Mass. 110 
"Buffalo, Erie, 12 Burlington, N.J. 6 
*Brownsville, Pa. 24 Broadalbin, Mont. 5 
*Byberry, ‘© 17 Cold Brook, Herk. ll 
Sutler, ‘* 5 Cortlandville, Cort. 6 
Brooklyn, ** 9 Clarksville, Va. 11 








Chestertown, Va. 48 Madison, 0. 5 
*Chicago, lil. 8 Morgan, oO. 6 
Carthage, ** 1) Milton, N.C. 10 
Canton, ‘¢ 5 Milwaukee, Wis. Ter. 16 
Cambridge, Md. 22*Monroe, Geo. 11 
*Chaptico, Md. 10*Murfreesburgh, Tenn. 20 
Cranberry, N J. 9 Mentor, . 2 
Charleston, N. H. 10 Madison, la. 9 
Columbus, Miss. 10 *New-York city, 115 
*Connellsville, Pa. 14 New-Paltz, Uls. 7 
Chester, ass. 6 Noblesville, Ia. 5 
“Columbia, 8. C. 19 *Nashville, Tenn. 78 
Churchville, Va. 5 New Church, ja. 6 
Duanesburgh, Schen. 8 New Store, “ H1 
*Durham, Greene, 11 *Newbern, oe 
Danby, Tomp. 6 New Egypt, N.J. 5 
Dublin, N. H. 11.*Norwalk, Ct. 24 
*Dixon’s Ferry, Ill. 34 Norwich Town, a 
Danbury, Ct. 7.*New Milford, oe 
Dundas, U. C. 24 New Britain, -. 
East Hartford, Ct. 17 Niles, Mich, 21 
"Easton, Md. 15 New-Haven, Vt. 7 
Eastville, Va. 5 Napersville, Il. 26 
Eugene, Ia. 5 Ogdensburgh, St. Law. 5 
*Frankfort, Ky. 21 *Ponghkeepsie, Dutch. 40 
Flemingsburgh, ‘* 11 ‘Petersburgh, Ga. 39 
Fort Madison, Wis. Ter. 22 Pekin, lili. 5 
*Geneva, Ont. 27 Princeton, _ os 
Granby, Maes. 9 Pleasant Mount Pa. & 
*Georgetown, D. C, 27 Poquonock, Cr 9 
*Georgetown }4 Roads Md. 21 *Plymouth, AF 
Ghent, Ky. 21 "Princess Anne, Md. 50 
"Greenwich, N. J. 79 *Pitisburgh, Pa, 24 
Geneva, . 6 Queechy Village, Vr. 6 
Highland Mills, Or. 9 Quincy, Il. 5 
“Huntington, Suff., 28 *Richmond, Va. 83 
Hancock, ..H. 11 "Richmond, Richmond, 27 
*Hartford, Ct. 21|Ridgefield, Ci. 6 
Huntersville, Va. 5/*Rutiand, Vi. 33 
*Harrisburgh, ** 32!Scarsville, Sull. 6 
Hunt's Swre, N. C. 11|Sidney, Del. 7 
Highland, Mich. 5/*Schenectady, Sch’y, 16 
Hamburgh, ve 5|Sandy-Hill, Wash. 5 
Harrisburgh, Pa, 22/Speedsville, Tomp. 12 
Hannibal, Osw. 5|/Setanket, Soff. ll 
Jamestown, Chau. 11|Syracuse, Onon. 5 
Jamaica, Qu. 11|So. Coventry, Ce 5 
*Jolinstown, Mont. 34|Southington, +. & 
“Johnson's Springs, Va. 39)Stonington, - 
Jeffersonton, ‘* 10 Seott’s Ferry, Va. 6 
Kingwood, N. J. 5!Suckasunny, N. J. 6 
Kingston, «* J) )|Sceull Shoals, Geo. 22 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 10\*Sherburn, Mass. 30 
*Knoxville, Tenn. 25/Springfield, * 
Liberty, Va. 11 Sheldon, Vi. 8 
Lovingston, ‘* 99 Stroudsburgh, Pa. il 
Luray, ‘« -41/So. Union, Ky. 5 
*La Grange, ‘¢  34|/*Spring Arbor, Mich. 11 
*Lexington, Ky. 11) Tiffin, . O 
* Lenox, Mass. 2! *Utica. Oneida, 36 
La Fayette, Onon. 9 Union Meeting House, Md. 16 
Lockport, Niag. 17 Union Mills, Va. 8 
Martinsburgh, Lewis, 5 Union Village, Vt. 5 
Marlboro, U}ster, 6\*Wheatiand, Mon. 21 
Madison, Ct. 19|Watertown, Jeff. 7 
Midway, Tenn. 11,Walkerton, a. 22 
Mulloys, ‘¢ 7, Wilmington, ee ae 
Manchester, Ta. 5, Wallsburgh, 7 we 
*Mishawaka, Ia. 18|/Waterville, 0. 1h 
Milton, Pa. 6)\Williamsburgh, Mass, 5 
Meadville, 8) Wilbraham, “. & 

Montreal, L. C. 16, West Thompson, Cc. 5 
“Montpelier, Va, 35|*Winchester, ‘* 20 
Mount Solon, ‘5! Warren, Pa. 6 
Middlebury, O. 9 Yorktown, West. 6 
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